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This view shows how snugly the doors hug the inside walls 
when open—allowing maximum space in the garage. 


Hardware dealers who have looked care- 
fully into the merits of National Garage 
Door Sets have usually installed them on 
their own garages—and to their com- 
plete satisfaction. 


What an advantage in selling them this 
is: Knowing just how efficient National 
Garage Door Sets are themselves, it is 
an easy matter to convince others of their 
many advantages. The 


NATIONAL 


Garage Door 


is full of conviction. It is simple. It is 
strong. It has an adjustable feature 
which positively prevents the garage 
doors from sagging. It hangs doors right 
—one door is so hung that it will open 
without disturbing the other doors. 

It requires but a minimum of space in 
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Inside view showing doors closed. 
snow or ice interferes. 


Set No. 805 


opening, because the doors are hung on 
the inside—they fold and slide against 
the inner wall. 

And this splendid set is so reasonable in 
price that garage owners save the differ- 
ence in cost over some hangers and are 
happy over the saving. 


Nearly every day some dealer receives 
a letter from a Contractor and Builder 
who has tried the National and likes it. 
We'll supply you direct—at factory 
prices. 








National Mfg. Co. 


™ Sterling, Ill. 


As they open inward, no 
Doors swing into jam against stops. 
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Hardware Men and “Blueless” Washday 


How You Can Make More 
Money Selling Washing Ma- 
chines— The Hardware Re- 
tailer’s Great Opportunity to 
Solve the Servant Problem— 
Successful Salesmanship Sug- 
gestions for Winning Women 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Household Efficiency Expert, Author “House- 


hold Engineering,” Consulting Editor 
on Household Economies of 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal” 


the astonishing fact that 92 per cent of Ameri- 
can homemakers did all or part of their own 
housework. If a similar survey were taken in this 
post-war year 1919 it would surely show that ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of our homes are to-day 
operated by mother or wife, and not by paid serv- 
ants. For the old familiar “servant problem” has 
been made still more hopeless by the Great War; 
there is no longer a source of immigrants from 
central and southern Europe on which to draw; 
women formerly in the servant class, who went into 
war industries at big pay and regular hours are 
refusing to re-enter domestic service where they 
have not sufficient personal freedom; and a large 
group of workers, especially colored workers from 
among whom were recruited laundresses and day 
help, have been spoiled by the unbalanced high pay 
received by their husbands. As one buxom Dinah 
put it to me last year in the South, “Well, yo’ see, 
Mis’ Fredick, Rastus am making so much money by 
de govn’mint dese days, that I just thinks I’ll set 
a while an’ help him spend it.” And she surely did! 
It might be suggested that in the face of this 
serious domestic situation, the harassed homemaker 
could easily solve her worries by flying into the 
arms of the delicatessen, the apartment house hotel 
and the commercial laundry. To some families, in- 
deed, these means do offer aid and solution. But it 
must be recalled that where one family in a large 


ik 1908 a survey of 20 million homes brought out 
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Mrs. Christine Frederick 


city can avail itself of these plans, that there are 
a thousand families in the country, and in the small 
town (where the bulk of our population is, after 
all, still centered), to whom such plans are entirely 
impractical. 


Commercial Laundry Cannot Solve Washday 
Burdens 


O matter how much we would wish it, the com- 

mercial laundry cannot solve the washday 
problem for the great mass of our homes, and that 
because of the following reasons: 

1. Rural and small town population too isolated 
to take advantage of city laundry. 

2. Extremely high cost of work makes it out of 
range of average family’s purse. 

38. Danger from disease, and dislike of unsani- 
tary handling of bulk washing. 

4, Reagents and chemicals used to cleanse soiled 
linen when washed in quantity, cause high per cent 
of wear and tear, which in face of present cotton 
and linen costs, is inadvisable for homemaker to 
risk. 

5. Fact that in any family, especially with chil- 
dren, there are always many pieces, which for sani- 
tary reasons, can never be sent to public laundry. 

6. Danger of loss, and exchange, fading, etc. 

It may be interesting to here note that just for 
experiment I tried to put our normal weekly wash 
to a moderate price commercial laundry, with the 
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following results: On a basis of cost alone, the 
family of more than two, with a moderate purse, 
cannot afford work done out of the home. 


LAUNDRY FOR FIVE PERSONS 
Washed at Home and Washed and Ironed at 








Troned Laundry 
Launadress ...0. 0005 $2.00 Same amount and 
Soap, blue, starch... .20 number of pieces..$6.78 
Se rene .20 
Investment on washer 

or equipment 
WREEID S66 cess 0's 10 
$2.50 $6.78 


Now, gentlemen, in all of our household problems 
there is one man to whom we always go. (And that 
man isn’t our husbands, either!) That man is the 
retailer in our own home town. We may blame him 
for high prices, or his weighing or his practice, but 
all the same he is the one man to whom we also go 
for advice and help, and, above all, information. 
For the retailer stands in relation to the consumer 
as an information bureau of what is newest, best 
and most efficient in his particular line. The woman 
in the home looks to the retailer to inform, advise 
and aid her in selecting the food, clothing, drugs 
and furnishings for her family. She alone buys 
48.4 per cent of all furnishings, and assists in pur- 
chasing 23 per cent more, making a total of 71 
per cent of home equipment and furnishings bought 
by women. 

When it is considered that the average home- 
maker buys articles as widely different as canned 
fish, paint and underwear for the baby, it is evi- 
dent that no one woman has time to become an 
expert buyer in so many lines. The manufacturer 
is too far away, the woman herself has not the 
technical training—and so she turns to the retailer. 


Retailer Must Be Service Bureau in Community 


REPEAT, the sole justification of any retailer is 

this “quality of service” which he owes the con- 
sumer. The only reason why, in some sections, there 
is so much talk of “eliminating the retailer” is be- 
cause he has failed to give service. I believe, and 
have always held, that there would be no ‘Great 
American Bible” (the Mail Order Catalog) on the 
sitting-room table, if every retailer in that com- 
munity had only lived up to his opportunity. 


Washing machine demonstration in window 
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Now, this opportunity for service to the home- 
maker is, I be.ieve, this very moment greater with 
regard to the hardware dealer than with any other. 
During the war the grocer and butcher and food 
manufacturer, all did splendid work in aiding the 
homemaker to reduce food costs and learn of sub- 
stitutes and cheaper foods. But now that the war 
is over the subject of food is less important. It is 
now becoming a question of reorganization of the 
home, of “reconstruction,” of home management. 
There is plenty of food, but who will cook it? Who 
will wash our clothes? How shall we organize and 
run our homes? That is the one question which 
makes the hardware retailer now more important 
toward the home than other retailers who supply 
home needs. 

Here, on the one hand, is a serious situation of 
lack of servants and home labor—here, on the 
other hand, is a splendid, and constantly increasing, 
output of tools, devices and equipment for the home 
—who is to bring these two factors together, except 
the hardware retailer? We don’t expect the grocer 
to sell toaster grids, nor the drug store to display 
a fireless cooker, nor the butcher to show the latest 
glass baking dishes—who else save the hardware 
dealer? 

However, if I may be pardoned a digression for 
a moment, I think the drug store retailer has seized 
his opportunity for service more than other re- 


tailers. He is most often seen making a “service 
station” in his town. This little verse may bear 
repeating: 


“There, little drug store, don’t you cry, 

You’ll be a toy store by and by!” 
which is typical of the way in which the drug re- 
tailer has worked progressively forward for the con- 
sumers’ convenience and comfort. While I hold no 
brief for carrying “mixed lines,” it nevertheless 
seems that I buy my preferred Victrola records and 
my bathing suit and our week-end coffee at the 
drug store, because the drug store gives service. 
And I only mention this here to suggest, ever so 
slightly, that perhaps if the hardware retailer does 
not watch out and get busy that he will wake up 
one fine day to see the corner drug store giving a 
display of the latest motor-operated washing ma- 
chine! 

We surely agree, however, that the hardware re- 


of Kelley Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn. 
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Washing machine ready for instant demonstration in 
kitchen furnishings department of Mohr-Jones Hard- 
ware Co., Racine, Wis. 


tailer is the logical man to sell labor-saving and 
improved home equipment to the woman buyer. He 
knows tools, machinery, mechanical principles and 
should use this knowledge to assist the homemaker 
purchase, in what is to her a new and perhaps diffi- 
cult line of goods. How does he proceed to sell her 
a washing machine? Does he here rise to his full 
opportunity, or make the most of this unusual 
chance to solve the servant problem? 
Hardware Clerk Needs Training in Selling 
Household Lines 

I WILL suppose that the owner of the store him- 

self thinks of household labor-savers not as a 
“side line’ to which little attention need be paid, 
but as one of the most important lines or stock to 
sell or carry. If he does this (as he should), then 
his first step will be to see that the clerks in his 
store know the facts about the washing machine 
carried and handled. For when the woman comes 
into the store to purchase a washer she is only a 
bundle of vague impressions. As the psychologists 
would say, “Her complex is not clear’! She has 
read of a washer in some paper, or seen the one “at 
the Brown’s,” or she finds that the laundress cannot 
be depended on, ete. In other words, she wants to 
know more before she makes the full decision to 
purchase. It is in this important and most ticklish 
phase of mind, that the clerk finds her, and on his 
skill, and, above all, knowledge, will greatly depend 
the sale. 

The clerk must give her information, he must 
answer her questions (even though they appear 
silly), in a sincere and helpful way. She is a 
woman, and does not know tools and machinery, and 
the clerk must remember that she does not know a 
lot of things which he, being a man and trained in 
tools, knows quite as a matter of course. She will 
especially want to know how much wash the washer 
holds. He must tell het it will hold the equivalent 
of four sheets, or six, or whatever the case may be; 
because the chances are than she has heard some- 
where that “even with a washer you have to wash 
the small pieces, or the fine pieces,” or that “with 
a big wash you have to empty the washer so many 










































times you might as well do it all on the board,” etc., 
etc., or any one of a dozen other criticisms. Exact, 
full and honest information as to the amount of 
wash is what the woman wants first to know. 

Second, she wants to know exactly how to ope- 
rate this particular machine. Probably, again, some 
one has told her it is “a bother to run,” or some 
such expression. Often she undoubtedly feels that 
by the time she has filled, and emptied, and handled 
wash in the machine, that she might as well do. it 
all by hand without a machine altogether! It is, 
therefore, most important that the clerk be able to 
show how the washer works with a minimum of 
handling and effort and make the operation seem 
simple, safe and short. 

Third, the woman has heard of a “hand’’ or a 
“motor” machine. She does not know that there 
are four main types of machine, each with different 
qualities, but the clerk must know this, and be able 
to tell her in the simplest terms: 

1. Dolly, or agitator type, where a “milkstool” or 
dasher reverses and churns in the center of the tub, 
either pounding the clothes or forcitg water 
through them. 

2. Cylinder type, where there are inner and outer 
drums of wood or metal. The inner perforated 
drum revolves and reverses, thus lifting the clothes 
in and out of the scalding suds. 

3. Rocking, or oscillating type, where a metal or 
wooden box rocks back and forth, cleaning the 
clothes by throwing them rapidly from side to side. 

4. The vacuum type where both pressure and 
suction is exerted directly on the clothes by means 
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of metal cones which alternately press and release 
the clothing, or by other means. 

The clerk must explain these types to her, giving 
the advantages of the type he is demonstrating, 
why, its ease, advantages and special qualities, etc. 


Washer Must Be Displayed to Advantage 
in the Store 


He” often is it true that washing machines are 
kept in the basement room, or on the topmost 
story, or crowded together in a line in the dingy 
part of the store, where the woman cannot differen- 
tiate one from another. 

I shall never forget what has been to me always 
the most perfect window display. It was a large 
window, with a plain, rich background, and on a 
chair in the foreground was laid with oh! such ele- 
gance, a tepcoat, and a silk hat, and a pair of gloves 
and acane. I wasn’t a man, but I recall the crowds 
of men who looked at that window—there was only 
one attraction, but that one was seen and admired. 
’ Now, similarly, if we are trying to sell a woman 
one washer, it is best to display it prominently, 
alone, so she can move all around it, and open it, 
and look at it, without danger of overturning a 
rack of brooms or have a display of knives tumble 
on her head. Shakespeare might be. paraphrased 
to say, “The washer’s the thing!” and insist on it 
being well featured. Any store, no matter how 
small or simple, can do this. 

Many stores do give washer demonstrations, but 
I believe that much more could be done along this 
line. Seldom do we hear of a retailer who says in 
his local advertisement, “(Come and see our washer, 
bring in your dirty clothes and let us wash them 





Here are three laundry plans, 

providing for efficient use of 

washing machines, prepared 

for Hardware Age readers by 

Mrs. Frederick. Use them in 

selling washing machines to 
your customers. 





A well planned laundry for the detached large house. 
Note plenty of light and permitted “routing” of work 
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clean.” Where dealers do hit straight from the 
shoulder in this practical demonstrating advertis- 
ing they get close to the women folks and sell a 
lot of washers. Of course, most women would bring 
nothing, or at most a soiled towel, etc., but the idea 
is good. 

Or again, “Have your laundress step in and try 
the Blank Washer between 5 and 6 p. m. any night 
this week,” etc. For it is often true that the home- 
maker does not buy a washer since the laundress 
prefers the old-fashioned way—because she does 
not understand the new. 


Should Supply Laundry Blueprint 


i place where the manufacturer and 
dealer in washing machines are badly to blame 
is in the lack of co-operation with the housewife. 
For one of the big stumbling blocks to the sale of 
washers is that often the homemaker does not know 
where and how to place a machine in her home. 
Shall it be in the basement, the kitchen, attached to 
the regular plumbing, fed with a hos®, or how? If 
I have had one letter from women, I have had a 
dozen, asking, “How shall a washer be placed in 
relation to the installed set-tubs?” “How handle 
the washer?” “Shall she wash in the washer, and 
then rinse in the washer, or take the clothes out 
and rinse in the set-tubs?” etc., and so on. 

The manufacturer and dealer should and can an- 
swer these questions. From my experience as a 
household expert I have prepared sketches of sev- 
eral different types of laundries, for the farm, for 
the small home, the large house, etc., as shown here- 
with. 


Small house laundry, about 10 ft. x 7 ft.; convenient hot- 

plate for making starch, etc. Good light, washer with 

permanent pipe attachments. Convenient on first or 
main floor 
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An inexpensive country laundry without running water, 


showing location of hand or motor washer 
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Similar sketches should be supplied, where neces- 
sary, free by the retailer, and together with the 
blueprint or sketch let the dealer plan for service 
given to the woman when she buys the washer. 
Look at the food distributors, how much they have 
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Service Division of 


REGARDING YOUR APPLIANCES BOUGHT FROM US: 


Under the 3-Year Service Policy we have adopted, it is our desire to get a 
report of the condition of each appliance you have which is covered by our Policy 
enclosed. If any of them are not working just right, or you have any complaint to 
make of our service, give us the facts at this time, and we will do our best to make 
things right for you. Please fill in the proper spaces below. 

Yours very truly, 


Oh Leh bges ‘ail 


A 


¢ 
Manager, Service Division 
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Your name — 
Address 
Telephones: Bet) Zenith 
GAINADAY” ELECTRIC WASHER-WRINGER 
1. Do your -iothes wear longer when washed in the Gainaday 
chines or methods? ORIGINAL 
9« 
2. Do you ase ** to wash your fine lingerie? Lac 1922 
Dark Clothes? Blankets? : 
O Duluth, Minn., 191 
3. Is there any kind of clothing you do not wash in the Gainad THIS INDENTURE, made this tay of 11 between THE KELLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 
What kind party of the first part, and party of the second part 
Witnesseth 
It so, why? That second party has this day received at No in the City of Duluth, County of St. Louts, 
wy and State of Minnesota, and leased of first party the property described belaw, in consideration of which second party promises and 
agrees to pay KELLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, or order, at its office at Duluth, Minnesots. Dollara 
~ It te agreed between the parties hereto that title to sald property shall remain in said first party until the full consideration 
thereof ts pai expr herein. and under the terms and conditions hereof, and that in case of any default being made in any of 
ie a a . oi F ee the conditions hereof, party of the second part will pay to said KELLEY HARDWA MPANY of assigns, any and all expenses that 
4. Do you get good results washing shirts, particularly collar ba may nosvus tn soseving posseanion of on! - ‘of the provisions of thi - 3 30 $10.00 atterney's fees 
In addition to the costs and disbursements which might be tax rt 
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Some money-making forms and an ad showing how the Kelley Hardware Co., Duluth, goes after washing ma- 
chine profits, handles installment business and renders service after the sale 


done by the excellent booklets they give free to 
the consumer! 

Look at the gas companies who install a stove 
and send demonstrators frequently to test and dem- 
onstrate it free in her home, or the paint companies 
who maintain a permanent staff of experts to help 
a woman with any plan for her home decoration. 
Would it not be a splendid thing for dealers to be 
able to maintain a “service bureau” which would 
thus assist women to arrange, equip and do their 
laundry work efficiently? When the service end of 
a paint sale is considered, amounting to only $20 
worth or less of paint, why would it not be worth 


while to render similar service in selling a piece of 
equipment valued at about one hundred dollars? 
And we must remember that women constantly re- 
turn to the retailer for other household equipment, 
as well as make the one washer purchase. 


Free Booklets Needed on Efficient 
“Laundry Practice” 


URTHER, the hardware man selling washing 
machines should give the homemaker help in 
“standard practice” or the technique of washing in 
a new, improved way. 
(Continued on page 130) 





Seattle's Hardware 
Department Store 


By LuLEw. S. SOULE 


store, in all that the name suggests. It is a 

mammoth store, where hardware is bought, 
handled and sold strictly along department store 
lines. Can you imagine hardware customers in a 
mad scramble for advertised bargains, actually 
pushing, crowding and quarreling in an effort to 
buy lawn mowers or garden hose? Frankly, I 
couldn’t before my recent visit to the store of Spel- 
ger & Hurlbut, Seattle, Wash., but I can easily now. 
I was there when this enterprising firm sold 7500 
feet of garden hose in one day. Also I am going 
to tell you confidentially that they made a legiti- 
mate profit on every foot of hose during that sale. 
At another time they sold 1000 dozen pocket knives 
in three days. 

During the big strike last spring, when Seattle 
I. W. W.’s threatened to cut off the city’s light sup- 
ply, Spelger & Hurlbut staged a kerosene lamp sale 
that was the talk of the town. The rush was so 
great that the customers were lined up like the 
patrons of a popular picture show. Each purchaser 
picked out the lamp desired and carried it on to 
the wrapping counter himself. Over 900 oil lamps 
were disposed of that day. Mayor Ole Hanson put 
his foot down on activities of the ‘““Wabblies,” and 


G store, in has a genuine hardware department 





How a New Idea in Hardware 

Retailing Has Built One of Amer- 

ica’s Finest Hardware Stores 

on the Site of Arthur Denny’s 
Cow Pasture 











the electric current stayed on the job, but at least 
900 Seattle families are prepared for future emer- 
gencies. 
The Growth of an Idea 
AY back in 1890, when Seattle was a much 
smaller city than it is to-day, F. P. Spelger 
and F. W. Hurlbut opened up a little hardware 
store on Pike Street, in a building 16 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide. Their stock was as limited as their 
sales quarters, but in their assets they listed brains, 
ability and Pep. Seven years later they moved over 
to a much larger building on Second Avenue, two 
blocks below their present location, and again 
started outgrowing their business home. At that 
time the site of their present store was known as 
Arthur Denny’s cow pasture, and when the beauti- 
ful building they now occupy was built, it was pretty 
well toward the edge of the business district. No 
other firm ever did business on that particular cor- 
ner, and from present indications no other firm 
will ever get an opportunity to do so. Spelger & 
Hurlbut are too firmly established for that. Seat- 
tle’s hardware department store is almost a city 
landmark. 
The department store idea took root in the minds 
of the firm members about the year 1900, and had 


There are 4000 samples in this Seattle tool department 
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its initial try-out in the housewares sections. It 
was successful from the very first and has gradually 
spread until it is now the foundation of the store’s 
selling system. One reason for its great success is 
perhaps shown best in the remark of a satisfied 
patron: “Whenever Spelger & Hurlbut advertise a 
bargain we know that it is a bargain.” 

The interior of the store at once suggests the 
department store idea. Each type of merchandise 
is in a separate department, so arranged that the 
maximum of trade can be handled with the mini- 
mum of labor. There are over 100 employees, fully 
half of whom are women. The carrier system takes 
all charges, C. O. D. sales and delivery notes to the 
central office, but the cash sales are handled in the 
individual departments, each of which has its own 
cash register. 

The department store angle is further developed 
through the use of an arcade window system, which 
on a 50-ft. frontage gives 150 feet of display space. 
The show windows are carefully trimmed and bring 
real cash results every day of the year. 

One of the most noticeable features of this live 
organization is the evident team work and general 
good feeling among the employees. As Mr. Spelger 
expressed it: “Every man who once works in this 
store is a booster for us. Even those we have been 
forced to fire boost for us.” It speaks volumes for 
the men behind the business. 


4000 Samples in the Tool Section 


HE tool section is on the right as you enter the 
store, and is as attractive as any tool section 
could possibly be. It is fronted by several well- 
trimmed floor cases and the wrapping counter. At 
the front-are large wall cases where such items as 
hammers, saws, squares, levels, etc., are displayed on 
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the regulation wood pins. Then comes a series of 
panel doors, each door fully sampled, and behind 
the doors are drawers for the stock. Each drawer 
is sampled to correspond with the samples on the 
doors. . 

There are 2300 samples on the panel doors alone, 
while the total samples of the tool section number 
over 4000. Each sample carries a number and the 
stock drawers carry duplicate numbers, making it 
easy to quickly locate the merchandise required. A 
full line of high-grade tool chests is carried in this 
section and a specialty is made of selling fully 
equipped chests. 


Where Cash Is Coined from Cutlery and Silverware 


T= cutlery and silverware departments, as two 

of the most attractive and profitable, are situated 
near the front of the main sales room, and are pre- 
sided over by two competent lady employees. The 
cutlery department is in the central section between 
the two store entrances and is equipped with large 
floor cases of unique design. The pocket cutlery is 
sampled on removable panels, within the case, each 
panel acting as a lid to the box which contains the 
stock sampled. The panels are arranged in the case 
in rows, each row toward the back, being just a 
little higher than the row in front, giving the ap- 
pearance of stair steps. Each panel carries knives 
of one price only, and all prices are marked in plain 
figures. 

The heavier kitchen cutlery is sampled on regula- 
tion panel doors, while scissors, shears, razors, 
brushes, strops, hones, etc., are sampled on remov- 
able panels hung on hooks on the wall. 

The silverware department is at the left as you 
enter, and is equipped with three large floor cases 
and several wall cases. The larger items, such as 


Spelger & Hurlbut find electrical household equipment profitable 
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ABovE—Electric bulbs, sockets, etc., are a fast moving line in Seattle. BELOw—Spelger & Hurlbut were pioneers 
in selling toys . 
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percolators, tea sets, trays and similar items, are 
neatiy arranged on the shelves of the wall cases, 
while the various types and patterns of table ware 
are shown in the floor cases. Vases of flowers 
adorned the cases the day I made my visit to the 
store, and these added greatly to the general at- 
tractiveness of the department. I doubt if a 
search of the hardware stores of this country would 
reveal more genuinely attractive silverware and 
cutlery departments than those of Spelger & Hurl- 
but. 
Profitable Sales of Electric Equipment 

NE of the thoroughly novel departments of this 

big store is that devoted to sales of electric 
equipment. By this I don’t mean the electric house- 
hold appliances, which are carried in a special de- 
partment in the house furnishings section, but the 
fuses, bulbs, sockets, wire, drop cord, etc. This is 
one of the fastest moving lines in the store and the 
stock is often turned 6 or 7 times in a year. Ac- 
cording to the firm there is mighty little grief con- 
nected with this department, while the profits are 
good. 

In this section I noticed one floor case of tele- 
graph and wireless instruments, and found that it 
was a paying investment. There is also a case 
devoted to flashlights. Small bulbs for these lights 
and for automobile headlights are carried in boxes 
on the shelving. Lamp sockets and similar fixtures 
are carried in a section of bins on the counter. The 
bins are built on an incline with the highest ones 
at the back, and have heavy wire netting bottoms 
to allow the dust and dirt to fall through. The 
light bulbs are sampled on a pipe fixture above the 
counter, and above each sample is a card stating the 
size, kind and retail price. A push socket is used 
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to test all bulbs sent out. The electric department 
takes up very little space and there are very few 
deliveries, the customers carrying the goods with 
them. 

In a recent special sale of flashlights, the crowds 
were so large that customers were given cards 
indicating their turn at the counter. 


Pioneers in the Sale of Toys 


remain & HURLBUT’S store has a large toy 
department, situated near the large doorway 
which connects it with an adjoining department 
store. Our illustration gives a fair idea of the 
all-year-round toy assortment, as the photograph 
was taken in May. The firm has handled toys for 
many years and has reached the conclusion that a 
store must have space if toys are to be sold success- 
fully. Along about Thanksgiving their toy section 
is allotted considerable additional space, and during 
the holidays a large number of extra employees are 
put at work. ; 

So far as possible American toys are handled. 
The department is considered one of the most profit- 
able in the store, and is undoubtedly a trade puller. 
The windows are used at regular intervals during 
the year, with immense window displays at the 
holiday season. 


Glassware, China, Aluminum and Electric Utensils 


Ts basement of the Spelger & Hurlbut store is 

divided by a partition into two departments. 
One houses the glassware, china, aluminum and elec- 
tric household utensils, while the other is devotea 
to the more common housefurnishing lines. The 
china and glass lines are displayed on neatly made 
wood tables, and flowers are used to increase the 
decorative effect. In this department you will find 


Glassware displayed so that women can sell it to themselves 
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ABovE—The beautiful Spelger & Hurlburt chinaware section. BELOWw—Aluminum goods and small housefurnish- 
tings department 
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SPELGER & HURLBUT 
attribute their success in 
the hardware department 
store line to a few simple 
trade secrets. They con- 
centrate their buying, and 
never change lines except 
for exceptional reasons. 
They plan their sales, and 
endeavor to give the pub- 
lic something new every 
week. They make buying 


easy for the customer. 











practically all grades of glassware, from the com- 
mon pressed type to the better cut patterns. Also 
you will notice china and granite ware from the 
common hotel variety to the imported French pat- 
terns. In one day last year this department dis- 
posed of 115 dinner sets in the plain white ware. 
The sets were packed in boxes and baskets in 
advance of the sale, and deliveries were made 
promptly. 

The aluminum and electrical appliance lines are 
in the same department, but are sold from artistic 
booths, as shown in the illustration. The women of 
Seattle are very susceptible to beauty of arrange- 
ment in merchandise, according to Mr. Spelger, and 
there is no question as to the beauty of these display 
booths. We had to take the pictures at night in 
order to avoid the crowds that are constantly in 
front of the counters. All the lines in the depart- 
ment described are good sellers, and the profit is 
exceptionally attractive. Displays like those of 
Spelger & Hurlbut will get the woman’s trade, even 
in a basement, and basements in Seattle are too 
valuable to be used merely for the storage of coal. 


Mops and Polishes Are Displayed with an Eye to Beauty 


[N that part of the basement devoted to the com- 
moner housefurnishing ‘lines the visitor is 
struck with the evident attention to beauty in the 
displays. Even floor mops and oils have a dainty 
booth to themselves, where they can exhibit their 
fine points to best advantage. One section is de- 
voted to soaps and cleaning powders, another to ice- 
cream freezers, another to carpet sweepers, and still 
another to janitor’s supplies. The store often sells 
100 cases of soap in a day when special sales are 
in progress. 

The smaller items of this department are handled 
along racket store lines, with the merchandise on 
tables. A small ell off this section of the basement 
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is used for garbage cans, wash tubs, boilers, iron- 
ing boards, clothes baskets and similar items. The 
items mentioned are displayed with as much care 
as the cut glass of the neighboring section. If you 
have any doubts as to this method of handling the 
commoner hardware items, drop in on Spelger & 
Hurlbut some day and watch the crowds in the base- 
ment. It will be worth the trip. 


Other: Departments Worthy of Special Mention 


 gheyten will not permit a detailed description of 
all the various departments in this big hardware 
department store, but there are several worthy of 
special mention. For example, there is a well-pat- 
ronized department devoted to the sale of seeds and 
kindred lines. Both package and bulk seeds are on 
display, as well as package fertilizer, bone meal, 
spray materials and small garden tools. Poultry 
and stock remedies are handled in this department. 

Then there is the paint section, with its wide dis- 
play counters, with special shelves for the varnishes 
and stains. The general paint lines are well ar- 
ranged on the wall shelving, the better paint 
brushes are in glass cases, while the more common 
ones are displayed in slanting bins. 

There is also the big lawn-mower section, where 
40 mowers are displayed on a home-made platform 
rack of more than ordinary sales value. A large 
sign in this department gives the retail prices of the 
various mowers in plain figures. 

Another department of special interest is that 
devoted to notions, such as shoe tacks, shoe polish, 
rubber heels, leather squares, cut soles, shoe trees, 
brushes, insoles, ete. 

In the sporting goods department there are two 
large floor cases, one for the display of reels and 
another for the flies. The stock is kept in drawers, 
which also carry samples on the face. One of the 
fishing tackle cases is surmounted by a pipe rack 
of unique design that holds the samples of fish rods. 
It is mounted on a foundation which keeps the base 
several inches above the top of the glass case. This 
department carries a full line of sports clothing, 
including sport shoes, and regular shoe fitting seats 
are provided for customers. 

The automobile accessories department has one 
section devoted exclusively to oils and chemical 
accessories. In this section there is also a floor case 
trimmed with lights and bulbs, and another which 
displays nothing but various kinds and models of 
gauntlet gloves. 

The offices of the store are on balconies which 
extend along both sides of the main salesroom. 


Secrets of Success 


PELGER & HURLBUT attribute their success in 

the hardware department store line to a few 
simple trade secrets. To begin with, they concen- 
trate their buying, and never change lines except 
for exceptional reasons. They plan their sales, and 
endeavor to give the public something new every 
week. They make buying easy for the customer, 
by having the merchandise handy, plenty of help 
and prices marked in plain figures. They advertise 
bargains only when they have real bargains, and 
always have enough of the items advertised to fill 
all the orders. Last but not least, they treat the 
public fairly at all times, and insist on the cus- 
tomer being satisfied. 

The store of Spelger & Hurlbut should certainly 
be included in the Twelve Best Hardware Stores of 
America. It should also hold a place as one of: the 
most unique in point of display and method. 

The retail trade at large can get a bunch of good 
pointers from a study of Seattle’s Big Hardware 
Department Store. 
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Even floor mops and oils have a special display booth in the Spelger & Hurlbut store. ABOVE—A corner in the 
housefurnishings department 














Easy Lessons in Lettering— 
Or Modern Ideas in Show Card Writing 


By BERTRAM JOSEPH JOWETT 


EpiTor’s NoTe.—It is with distinct pride and pleasure that we an- 
mounce the return of Mr. Jowett from overseas, where he has been play- 
ing an important part in the educational program Uncle Sam made avail- 
able for the boys in khaki. His lessons in show card lettering and layout 
will be a regular feature in HARDWARE AGE. 


WENTY years ago there was little or no op- 
i) portunity to learn show card writing, ex- 

cept as trades were taught through appren- 
ticeship. Beginning at an early age the student 
served from four to six years under the tutorship 
of a journeyman or master letterer who looked 
upon card signs, which we now call “show cards,” 
as a side line. 

These cards were all done or lettered the “sign 
painters way” (like the show cards in this article) 
using all capitals or “upper case” letters in the 
layout. There was no specially prepared water 
color show card ink made in those days. Cards 
were lettered in oil colors, using mostly japan 
colors thinned with turpentine. It was a slow, 
tedious and not too clean method and the brushes 
and tools used were in keeping with the antiquated 
methods. 

To-day everything is different; there are no 
more “secrets” or “tricks” in the trade held back. 
Almost any hardware clerk at any age can learn 
show card writing if he will follow closely the 
lessons in this series. 

To-day you can buy in all the principal cities 


in the U. S. A. special water color lettering 
brushes, water color inks, cardboard and mat- 
board manufactured especially for show card 
writing. 


Plate m7 
Egyptian Letters: 
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Showing direction of the strokes 


This card gives an idea of varied and attractive layout 
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An illustration by Mr. Jowett that tells its own story 


For the benefit of those who do not know just 
what a “single” or “perfect stroke’ show card 
brush is the following explanation is given: 

Special Lettering Brushes 
ACH brush is made of carefully selected red 
sable hairs taken from the tail of the sable. 
The hairs are sorted by hand and placed in cone- 
shaped glasses which vary according to the length 
of hair required in the different size brushes. 

The hairs on the lettering end of brush are 
never cut. The trimming is done on the end that 
fits in ferrule. The hairs are held in place by 
being “set” in bees wax and shellac. 

These brushes require no “breaking-in” as the 
hair is as straight as a chisel edge and makes a 
“perfect stroke” without any ragged or irregular 
lines. You cannot go to the corner drug store 
and buy a 5-cent camels hair iodine brush and 
expect to do show card lettering. You should pay 
from thirty to forty cents for a No. 8 and from 
forty to sixty cents for a No. 12 red sable show 
card brush. These two sizes will do at first. 

So much for the description of the “perfect 
stroke” brush, for it is important that the be- 
ginner should have the best tools. 

The Why of the Show Card 
OW, what has created the ever-increasing de- 
mand for show cards? It is competition and 
progressive business methods! 

For instance—Sam Jones the hardware man, 
believes in signs. He may have a window display 
of auto accessories, garden tools or toys. He uses 
neatly lettered show cards and price tickets while 


“Sherwoods Hardware Store” is “exclusive” and 
doesn’t believe in signs. Finally he sees his com- 
petitor getting the business; then he is “con- 
verted” to signs which, when once used, are al- 
ways used. 

A fine window display with a show card is like 
a coat without buttons—it isn’t finished. 

How much business would a chain of cigar 
stores do without show cards? Think it over! 

Positively any fellow who really wants to learn 
can learn show card writing if he will study this 
series of articles and bear in mind the 3 P’s 
Patience, Practice and Perseverance. You don’t 
have to be a Gibson or a Remington, either. 

Many hardware clerks have doubled their salary 
by learning show card writing in their spare time, 
and it isn’t hard work. 


Suggestions for the Beginner 


OLD the brush between the thumb and first 

finger, the same as you would a pencil. You 
may use any one of the many prepared brands of 
water color show card inks. 

Plate No. 1 shows the first 3 letters, A, B and C, 
of the beginner’s alphabet, called “Egyptian.” 
This is an ideal alphabet to begin with and you 
will see the whole alphabet lettered on the news- 
paper. 

Here is a suggestion in economy. Practice on 
newspaper. It makes an ideal background to 








Mr. Jowett’s articles will appear twice 
each month exclusively in Hardware Age. 
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Look in the ads for show card illustrations 


work on. The column lines are 24% in. wide and 
the horizontal lines are already there. 

You will notice that all the cards reproduced 
in this article are lettered in Egyptian type and 
are shaded with gray (white with a very little 
black produces gray). 

The “Dutch Boy” card will give an idea of lay- 
out. The whole Egyptian alphabet is shown with 
the exception of 8 letters. The picture of the 
little Dutch boy was cut out of a HARDWARE AGE 
ad and pasted on the card with a little gray scroll 
work worked around it. 


In the next article we will show more letters of 
this same type and their course of construction 
from “D” to “H’”—also the numerals. 

Here are some of the many different types that 
will be shown later—Egyptian or gothic, full 
block, half block, “thick and thin,” full Roman, 
French Roman, show card stub Roman, italic, 
script old English, ornamental church text and 
poster. 

This poster type may appeal to those who like 
something odd or original in lettering. It is used 
almost entirely in moving picture advertising. 


Note the gray border around illustrations clipped from an ad 
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Hardware Dealers Are Best Distributers of Household Specialties 
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Epiror’s Note.—Careful study and analysis of this chart reveals many interesting facts. Note the distribution of the 15,418 hardware dealers rated at $5,000 and over. Note how 
the number of hardware dealers per thousand families increases in states where buying power per family is greater. The rich agricultural states have from one to three hardware 
stores of the sturdier kind to each thousand families. The lower buying power, per family, of states with large negro or foreign population is reflected by a decrease in number of 
better hardware stores per thousand families. The family is the buying unit in the consumption of labor-saving specialties for the home. The figures on this chart, compiled from 
unbiased sources, indicate that hardware retailers constitute the perfectly distributed avenues for getting household specialties from factory to home. Where the market will show profit- 
able return on more intensive sales cultivation, per family, there are more hardware retailers, per family, ready to help arouse and supply the demand. The figures showing number of 
hardware dealers are supplied by R. G. Dun & Co. In arriving at the number of families, the latest estimates of the Federal Census Bureau on total population by States are divided 
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Adequate Pay for Retail Workers 


Well Known Arkansas Dealer Who 
Shares Profits with Employees Tells 
the How and Why of His System 


By HAMP WILLIAMS 
William's Hardware Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 


recently, on the “Readjustment of Business 
After the War,” which was published in full 
in HARDWARE AGE, I have had many letters from 

; over the country ask- 
| ing me to write a letter 
to HARDWARE AGE ex- 
plaining more in detail 
how hardware clerks 
are to obtain a living 
wage, and how the 
hardware dealers are to 
pay more than they 
are now paying. 

These are questions 
that can be worked out 
only between individ- 
ual clerks and proprie- 
tors. The clerk is en- 
titled to a living wage 
and the merchant is 
entitled also to a fair 
income upon his invest- 
ment and his time. I 
would not say _ that 
clerks in general should 
demand and receive a 
greater wage unless I 
was familiar with the 
circumstances and surroundings of the individual 
cases. 

Uneducated and untrained men, with no business 
training whatever, are commanding at this time 
greater salaries, in many instances, than good and 
well-trained salesmen. 

Clerks and school teachers are receiving smaller 
wages in proportion to what they do and the train- 
ing they have received and what is required of them 
than any other class of people in this country. There 
must come a change, or the mercantile lines are 
going to suffer for lack of efficient help. The schools 
are already suffering. A great many men teachers 
have dropped out of the profession entirely and have 
taken on other work which they are competent to 
do, and which pays them a living wage. 


A S a result of an address at Jacksonville, Fla., 

















Hamp Williams 


Clerks Share in Profits 


LEARNED several years ago that my clerks who 

were worth while had to have more than a scant 
living. I put them on a profit-sharing basis, so 
that if they made more they got their proportion, 
and now they are satisfied. I want to make myself 
perfectly clear on this point. It is my opinion that 
the majority of merchants of all classes are not 
giving their clerks a fair division of the profits, 
and this applies especially to retail hardware deal- 
ers, who have, with few exceptions, made lots of 
money since the war began, and still are making 
it. If they have not made money, with all the op- 
portunities they have had, they had better go into 
some other business. They are not only failing 
to make a profit themselves but are keeping others 
from doing so. 


Salesmen and salesladies work longer hours than 
any other class and get less pay proportionately. I 
have always contended that our greatest profits 
came through our salesmen. Give me a good sales- 
man and a buyer with a reasonable amount of intel- 
ligence, one who will buy in right proportions and 
keep a good and well-assorted stock, and you can 
have the best buyers and the best posted man in 
the country on prices and numbskulls for salesmen, 
and I will put you out of business in a very short 
time. The length of time will depend upon the 
amount of capital you have to go through with. 


Salesmen Most Important 


PREFER, of course, both good salesmen and a 

good buyer. A great many merchants or pro- 
prietors do their own buying, and imagine if the 
goods are bought right that any cheap clerk can 
sell them at a profit. That is not true. 

That theory will do for a racket store, or a store 
where the business depends upon price, location, 
and great assortment of goods to attract the public. 
That theory will not do for the average hardware 
dealer. 

In our business it requires men of tact, per- 
sonality and experience to sell a general line of 
hardware, and we must recognize in our good sales- 
men that they are an indispensable adjunct to our 
business, and pay them in accordance to what they 
earn. 

We should divide with them after we have allowed 
ourselves a fair dividend on our investment, a fair 
salary for our services, depreciation on stock, and 
a reasonable amount for other losses, risks, etc. 

I have a plan that has worked successfully for 
fourteen years. I have made money every year, so 
have those who shared with me in the profits. I 
will give this plan to any dealer upon request. 

But Clerks, Note This! 


HERE is a point, however, that our clerks should 
not lose sight of, and that is that while plumb- 
ers, tinners and carpenters work’ only eight hours 
per day and receive six to eight dollars per day, 
they must be exposed to the elements and spend 
some time looking for work and lose time when laid 
off. Hardware clerks have a steady job, steady pay, 
good surroundings, comfortable quarters, and an 
opportunity of meeting the best people in vour 
locality. A clean, steady job with fair pay is 
better than a big salary, short hours and short jobs. 
As a rule, clerks who are paid a fair salary will 
wind up at the end with as much or more money as 
the ordinary mechanic who draws his six or eight 
dollars per day for eight hours work, and who is 
employed only part of the time. 

After all is said, salesmen should be paid accord- 
ing to what they earn, just like a good merchant 
makes money while a sorry one makes none. 

If a salesman is successful in helping his em- 
ployer make money he should have a fair division. 
If he is unsuccessful in doing so he must not expect 
it, for if there is a loss the merchant must bear 
it alone, and that is why the dealer is to receive 
a greater per cent of the profits as his proportion. 

Clerks are not entitled to a big salary on account 
of high cost of living, but should receive a salary 
commensurate with their services and the profits 
made in the business, let the cost of living be what 
it may. The proprietor should see to it that the 
earnings of the business are ample to allow his 
clerks something over a living, let the living be 
what it may. 
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Sure the Only Stone 
on the Atlantic City 
Beach Is Blarney 





DON’T wonder that thim New 
Englanders slip away from Ply- 
mouth Rock and come down here 
to kiss it. I like it mesilf. 






I don’t wonder thim western job- 
bers gits off their range and rides 
east on’sta year. This Blarney stone makes branded 
stock out of a maverick and puts corn-feds to pawin’ 
the ground and bellerin’. Ocean air is most invigor- 
atin’. 





Faith, I wuz about tickled crazy when I heard thim 
manufacturers and jobbers of hardware wuz comin’ 
here in October. 


Me old Dad wuz a hardware man. He sold most 
all the sleds and snow shoes that wuz used in buildin’ 
the Panama Canal—and me Uncle Mike Kinny wuz 
a Bull Ring baron in Cuba before I wuz old enough 
to smoke a cubeb. 


Anyhow, I’m friendly to hardware men even if 
they do work like blessed beavers most of the time 
they’re here. 

Do you know they’re after tellin’ me over at the 
Marlborough that all the ocean front rooms is 
engaged and the Clerk at the Traymore sez he’s been 
makin’ rizervations the past six months—I’m stayin’ 
until after the week of October 15, not because I 
expect to catch wan o’ thim hardware boys but 
because I long to hear ’em payin’ past dues to the 





Blarney stone. 


Oh—and thim hardware wimmin, vivacious and so 
pretty. Seems like thim Iron Mongers had a corner 
on both brains and beauty. 





Well—there’s no use in moanin’—I’ll kiss the 
Blarney stone and swim in the same ocean with ’em. 


Anyhow, October’s me lucky month. 
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Mrs. Frederick Is in This Issue 


Editorial Announcement Extraordinary 





Mrs. Frederick at work in her own kitchen 


VERY month thousands of women write Mrs. Christine Frederick at 
Greenlawn, Long Island, to ask questions about housekeeping prob- 
lems that bother them. 


Why do these women put their questions about Washing Machines, Fire- 
less Cookers and other domestic appliances to Christine Frederick? 


Mrs. Frederick is consulting Household Editor of Ladies Home Journal. 
As such, she directs thousands of women in their choice of Washing 
Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 


Mrs. Frederick is author of “Household Engineering”—a work which has 
made her a national authority. 


Mrs. Frederick lectures—demonstrates—is interviewed constantly by great 
newspapers East and West. 


How did HARDWARE AGE manage to induce this expert to contribute a 
series of instructive sales articles for its readers? 


Because Mrs. Frederick agrees with HARDWARE AGE that the local Hard- 
ware Dealer is the logical man to give women the information about domes- 
tic equipment they require—the logical man to demonstrate the actual 
appliances—the logical man to make the resulting sale. 


So when you see Mrs. Frederick’s name in HARDWARE AGE this month— 
and once a month hereafter—appreciate the wonderful opportunity these 
articles are putting directly in your way. 


Mrs. Frederick will make it easy for you to sell goods to your women cus- 
tomers—particularly the lines in which there is most profit. 


These lines include Washing Machines, Fireless Cookers, Canning Equip- 
ment, Electrical Appliances, Stoves, Ranges, Vacuum Cleaners, Dish- 
washers, Refrigerators, Bathroom Fixtures, ete. 


The American home is going to be equipped with labor-saving devices just 
as factories and offices have been. 


Mrs. Frederick will enable you to capitalize a permanently growing demand 
for quality appliances. 


Read these articles carefully. They will boost your bank balance. The 
first of the series starts on page 91, this issue. 
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Letters of aSales Manager to His Men 


XXXIV 


This ts the thirty-fourth of a series of sales letters, which, 
though intended primarily for traveling men, will be of interest 
to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales 


manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of sales- 
men who in the last eight years have doubled the business of 
the firm. The letters are really short editorials which prefaced 
actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to 
their publication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which 


they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 








Make Money 


OU are in business for the purpose of making money. Then why not apply 
yourself, with all your might, to that task? 


The time at man’s disposal for getting a nest-egg isn’t so all-fired long 
that any of us can afford to loiter, even for an hour, to say nothing of a day. 


And this company is in business to make money, too, don’t forget that! 

Another thing—what we make and what you make has got to be made to- 
gether. ; 

If our receipts (in the way of orders) increase from you, your receipts will 
increase from us. 

Every time we pocket some profit, you pocket more pay. 

This is a sort of mutual benefit society. 


We never put anything into our own dinner-pail without seeing to it that 
something goes into yours, and when we ask you to help fill the company’s din- 
ner pail we just naturally expect to make it our particular business to see that 
some fat slices fall into your pail. 


The afore-mentioned statements being facts, we have no coyness in suggest- 
ing to you that you want to be scratching for “all-get-out” so that we won't get 
lonesome here at the office for want of association with ‘‘orders.” 

When you waste any time you not only waste our money but you are throw- 
ing away the share of profits that belong to you. That’s petty larceny against 
yourself and some day your conscience will accuse you. 


This isn’t a time for business to be slack. There’s no place in our territory 
where it can be slack. If it’s slack on your route it is a mental condition on your 
part. You’re not right. Your viewpoint is wrong. Talk it over with yourself 
and get your wheels on prosperity’s rails. The going never was better. 


Everybody has money and is spending it. See that your pocketbook is intro- 
duced to some of it. Work for the balance of the year so that we will have to 
scratch to get money together to pay commission checks. 


Don’t hang around the hotels waiting for a train. Work your towns! The 
furniture dealer needs vacuum cleaners, carpet sweepers and furniture polish. 


The garage man needs auto accessories. 
The druggist and jeweler—flash lights, razors and silverware. 
The lumber yard—paint, prepared roofing and fencing. 


Why, if you stayed a whole day in every town you could not exhaust your 
opportunities. 


Business is like ore, “pay dirt.”” You’ve got to dig for it. 


The richest mines in the world have been the hardest to open up, but they 
paid big when the nuggets were reached. 


And that’s the way with the fattest orders.. They are hard to get. If they 
weren’t we wouldn’t be paying you a salary and commission for getting them. The 
only orders that will roll your way are the orders you start yourself. 
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In the 
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from the Trade 




















Regarding H. C. of Living 


HE Council of National Defense has transmitted 

to Congress a report on the high cost of living, 
which is an effort to get the problem stated as clearly 
and comprehensively as possible. The findings of the 
council indicate that the high cost of living is pri- 
marily caused by curtailment in the production of 
nearly all commodities except raw food products, to 
profiteering and to inflation of circulating credit. The 
situation can be improved, the report says, by stimu- 
lated production, the repression of hoarding and profit- 
eering, the improvement and standardization of meth- 
ods for distributing and marketing goods, and by the 
perfecting of means to keep the nation informed about 
probable national requirements as well as current pro- 
duction and available stocks. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that the most urgent 
need of the nation to-day is increased production and 
more economical distribution. The report also very 
carefully points out in detail the fallacy of the belief 
held by many that a raise in wages or income under 
present conditions should alone increase the indi- 
vidual’s standard of living. The report states that 
demands for increased income is simply profiteering 
because “it should be clear that increased purchasing 
power, derived from reduced service, is the very essence 
of profiteering.” 

The campaign to stimulate increased building, the 
report says, is handicapped by a shortage in building 
materials which, under present conditions, will last for 
some time. A copy of the report can be obtained 
from the Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C. Grosvenor B. Clarkson is director. 


We Own Up 


ARDWARE AGE corrects the statement in the 

issue of July 17 that the Overland Rubber Co., 
now the Stanwood Rubber Co., recently increased its 
capital from $250,000 to $1,000,000, as we have since 
learned it was the Overland Tire Co. of Newark, 
N. J., that increased its capital as above stated. 

The Overland Rubber Co.’s stockholders changed the 
company name to Stanwood Rubber Co., May 29, 1919, 
at the same time increasing the authorized capital 
stock to $3,000,000 preferred and 500,000 shares com- 
mon stock without par value. 

This change of name was made in order to avoid 
any confusion that might arise between that company 
and any other company of similar name, and the name 
of the Overland Rubber Co. (now the Stanwood Rub- 
ber Co.) was confused with that of the Overland 
Tire Co. It was also a mistake of HARDWARE AGE in 
stating that the Overland Rubber Co. was affiliated 
with the Willys-Overland Co. of Toledo, Ohio, as the 
former company has no connection whatever with the 
latter company nor with the Overland Tire Co. 

The Stanwood Rubber Co. (formerly Overland Rub- 
ber Co.) was organized by men of Jong standing in 
the rubber manufacture and sales field. S. P. Wood- 
ard, chairman of the Board of Directors, is also presi- 
dent of the Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Charles E. Barker, president, is also vice-president 
and treasurer of the Mutual Tire & Rubber Co., New 
York City; Edward Hutchens, vice-president and engi- 
neer, is also president of the Chippewa Rubber Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., and R. B. Gillette, secretary and 
treasurer, is also vice-president of the Gillette Rub- 
ber Co. 

The Stanwood Rubber Co. owns its own plant on Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark., N. J:, purchased from 
the Militor Corporation, and is rushing installation 
of equipment, expecting to commence production of 
Stanwood tires and tubes at an early date. Percival K. 
Frowert, Inc., have been appointed advertising agents 
for the Stanwood products. 


Hardware Age 


McClaren with J. & D. 


H J. McCLAREN, former president and general 
« manager of the Ajax & Racine Rubber Co., 
recently became president and general manager of the 


J. & D. Tire Co., Charlotte, N. C., succeeding William 


F. Smith. In 1913 Mr. McClaren became president and 
general manager of the Racine Rubber Co. which, in 
1917, was merged with the Ajax Rubber Co., Mr. 
McClaren being made president and general manager 
of both companies. 


Aftermath 


By Rurus T. StRoHM 
In Coal Age 


F old, when Monday rolled around, 
As Mondays always do, 
With drab monotony we found 
But half a working crew; 
And some of those were thick of head 
And bleary as to eye, 
But, happily, such days are fled, 
For Miningville is dry. 


ACH party, wake, or like affair 
Once ended in a fray; 

But stabbing is becoming rare 
And murder is passé; 

For folks go calmly to their beds, 
Nor seem to want to shy 

Beer botties at each other’s heads 
Since Miningville went dry. 


HE children looked as though they had 
Searce half enough to eat; 
The womenfolk were coarsely clad, 
And all were bare of feet; 
But chubby kids are everywhere, 
New dresses multiply, 
And there are shoes enough to spare 
Since Miningville went dry. 


A MIGHTY wave of civic pride 

Has risen in the town, 

And dirt and rubbish swept aside 
Have brought the death-rate down; 

The grocer toils with all his might, 
The butcher’s boy is spry, 

The baker hustles day and night— 
For Miningville is dry. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


HE Inbus Stove Co., Cineinnati, whose store has 

been located at 512 West Fifth Street for 46 years, 

has leased part of a building at Fifth and Elm streets, 
and will remove to its new location at an early date. 


Sargent & Company announce that on account of the 
city improvements in North Michigan Avenue their 
Chicago office, display room and warehouse have been 
moved to 221-223 West Randolph Street, Chicago, II. 
The new telephone number is Main 3618. 


The retail stock of the Hutsinpillar-Sheridan Co., 
Ironton, Ohio, has been taken over by the Central Hard- 
ware Co., of that city. The former company will retire 
from the retail business and devote its entire time to 
its wholesale business. 


The American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, 
recently purchased the business of Gordon-Brown Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., manufacturers of the Gordon- 
Brown line of china and metal marking pencils. The 
American Crayon Company announces that it will take 
over the entire business of the Gordon firm. 


Welsh & Park, Wayne, Pa., announce thtt the firm’s 
name has been changed to George R. Park & Son. 


Seneca G. Lewis, vice-president-general manager, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., announces the election of 
George W. Daum as assistant general manager. The 
announcement is also made that president-treasurer H. 
Wilfred DuPuy has relinquished title of treasurer in 
favor of A. H. Price. 
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The Cutlery Strike 


Sixteen Newark Factories 

Crippled by Foreign-born 

Workers Who Make Ex- 

cessive Demands — Views 
of Both Sides 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


as scarce by Christmas as water is on the desert. 

To speak plainly and to the point, the Ameri- 

can cutlery industry is now in the midst of a crisis 

that will result in either a vigorous expansion or 

else it will be utterly crushed out of existence as 
a paying industry in the United States. 

The future of American cutlery is to-day limited 
by the bounds of the city of Newark, N. J. Four- 
teen out of the 16 cutlery factories there are crip- 
pled by the largest strike in the history of the 
industry. And this strike will determine whether 
the manufacture of cutlery in America is to live or 
to die. Every cutlery factory in the country will be 
affected by the results of this strike. 

I have been in Newark and have talked with man- 
ufacturers, strikers, so-called scabs, policemen and 
newspaper reporters. 

There are about 2500 men employed at the trade 
in sixteen plants at Newark. Steven Bircher, once 
the Socialist candidate for Governor of the State 
of New Jersey and now a labor agitator and the 
organizer of the Brotherhood of Metal Workers, 
claims that between 1500 and 1700 men are on 
strike. The manufacturers claim that there are 
only about 900 men out. 

The strikers demand a forty-four-hour week, an 
increase in wages of not less than 10 per cent, a 
50 per cent schedule over and above the normal rate 
of wages for overtime, that a shop committee con- 
sisting of one employee from each department of 
the factory be established to settle all grievances 
that arise between the employers and those whom 
they employ, and that the right of the employees to 
organize be recognized. 

Bircher insists that “workers in the cutlery in- 
dustry have never been able to make more than an 
ordinary livelihood under any circumstances,” and 
that “under existing conditions it is impossible to 
continue to exist at the present rate of wages.” Fur- 
thermore, he says, “Modern methods of production 
have made it possible for fewer workers to produce 
the many things needed and as a result there is a 
permanent army of unemployed.” A shorter work- 
ing day, he claims, will make it possible for more 
people to earn a fair living. 

The majority of strikers I talked with said the 
average wage paid to a skilled grinder was between 
40c. and 60c. an hour. A foreman in the inspect- 
ing department of one of the large factories who 
was out on strike told me he received 45c. an hour 
for a 10-hour day. 

All of the strikers I talked with refused to give 
their names, but were not so reticent about telling 
me where they were born. I talked with 31 strikers. 
Three were American born. Twenty-eight were 
of foreign birth. Four were of English blood. 
Twenty-four were born in central Europe. 

These men claimed that only 1 per cent of the 
Newark cutlery workers received $40 a week; that 


| k has been predicted that cutlery will be almost 
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Read Roy F. Soule’s dis- 
cussion of this biggest 
strike in the history of 
the American Cutlery In- 
dustry starting on page 
117 of this issue. It is 
entitled, “Looks Like 
Trade War Propaganda” 











only 2 per cent received $35 a week; that more than 
67 per cent got only $19 to $25 a week, and that the 
other 30 per cent were paid less than that. They 
declared that the wages in the cutlery trade during 
the past two years had only advance”  » per cent 
while the cost of living has increased 82 per cent. 


What the Manufacturers Say 


HE majority of the manufacturers I talked with 

estimated the average wage paid a skilled 
grinder as $6 to $7 a day; to a polisher, $7.25 to 
$7.50 a day; to semi-skilled labor on piece-work 
basis, $5 a day; and while working as apprentices, 
from $4.25 to $4.50 a day. 

Manufacturers claim that wages have advanced 
90 per cent since 1914 and that a number of sub- 
stantial bonuses have been given employees. 

One manufacturer threw a new light on the sit- 
uation in this way: “Before the war the American 
cutlery industry didn’t amount to much as a busi- 
ness enterprise,” he said. “To-day American cut- 
lery is practically the only cutlery on the market. 
Before the war 90 per cent of all the imported cut- 
lery sold in this country came from Germany. As 
conditions are to-day Germany has lost the Ameri- 
can cutlery market. Peace is about to be declared. 
Suddenly and without warning labor agitation be- 
gins in the cutlery trade, the foreign-born workers 
make impossible demands and go out on strike. The 
industry is crippled, production brought almost to 
a standstill and the gospel of, bitterness preached 
by soap-box orators. I may be mistaken, but I 
fancy I see the shadow of the spiked helmet.” 

Most of the workers who refused to go out on 
strike are American born, and all that I talked with 
said they were satisfied with both their wages and 
working conditions. 

The police say there have been no signs of vio- 
lence or intimidation. Some of the manufacturers 
insist that there has been intimidation of workers 
by strikers, and as a result one factory secured an 
injunction against picketing. 

The result of this strike, which is now in its 
second week, will disclose the fate of the cutlery 
industry in America. It has produced nothing but 
misunderstanding and bitterness. It is a poisoning 
of the well from which both sides must drink, and 
it has added to the burden of the dealer and the 
customer. The closer one’s perspective to a strike 
the more forceful the President’s warning appears: 
“Demands unwisely made and passionately insisted 
upon at this time menace the peace and prosperity 
of the country as nothing else could, and thus con- 
tribute to bring about the very results which such 
demands are intended to remedy.” 




















To Reduce the High Cost of Living 


Congress Battles with Big Problem—Senate Draws Teeth of House Measure— 
Would Except Farmers from All Restrictions—Both Houses 
Working on Railroad Puzzle 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


N a laudable effort to reduce the high cost of 

living, the House, with commendable prompt- 

ness, has passed a measure urged by the Presi- 
dent putting some new teeth into the so-called Lever 
food, feed and fuel law. With equal promptness, 
however, the senatorial dentist has drawn some of 
the sharpest of these incisors and molars, with the 
result that the farmers are exempted from all re- 
strictions in the matter of hoarding or combining 
to raise prices. 

The net result of this legislation cannot yet be 
appraised, as the measure will necessarily have to 
be licked into shape by the conference committee 
to which it will be sent after the Senate acts upon 
it. It should do some good, however, as it will 
place restrictions upon manufacturers, wholesalers 
and-retailers of food products’‘and other so-called 
necessaries. While there can be no doubt that the 
farmers have been receiving fabulous prices for 
their products, it has recently been made equally 
clear that the profiteering of many retailers has 
advanced the cost of all kinds of food from 50 to 
125 per cent beyond wholesalers’ prices. 


The Proposed Anti-Profiteering Law 


The new food control bill is a brief measure of 
but three sections. The first proposes to amend 
the first paragraph of the Lever Act to read as fol- 
lows: 

That by reason of the existence of a state 
of war, it is essential to the national security 
and defense, and for the successful prosecution 
of the war and for the support and main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy, to secure an 
adequate supply and equitable distribution and 
to facilitate the movement of food, feeds, wear- 
ing apparel, containers primarily designed or 
intended for containing foods, feeds, or fertil- 
izers, fuel, including fuel oil and natural gas 
and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, tools, 
utensils, implements, machinery and equipment 
required for the actual production of foods, 


feeds and fuel, hereafter in this act called 
necessaries; to prevent locally or generally, 
scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious 
speculation, manipulation and private controls 
affecting such supply distribution and move- 
ment; and to establish and maintain govern- 
mental control of such necessaries during the 
war. For such purposes the instrumentalities, 
means, methods, powers, authorities, duties, 
obligations and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred and 
prescribed. The President is authorized to 
make such regulations and to issue such orders 
as are essential effectively to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


Section 2 of the new bill is a comprehensive re- 
vision of Section 4 of the Lever Act, and as passed 
by the House is as follows: ° 


That it is hereby made unlawful for any 
person wilfully to destroy any necessaries for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restrict- 
ing the supply thereof; knowingly to commit 
waste or wilfully to permit preventable de- 
terioration of any necessaries in or in connec- 
tion with their production, manufacture or dis- 
tribution; to hoard, as defined in Section 6 of 
this act, any necessaries; to monopolize or 
attempt to monopolize, either locally or gener- 
ally, any necessaries; to engage in any discrim- 
inatory and unfair, or any deceptive or waste- 
ful practice or device, or to make any unjust 
or unreasonable rate or charge in handling or 
dealing in any necessaries; to conspire, com- 
bine or agree, or arrange with any other per- 
son, (a) to limit the facilities for transport- 
ing, producing, harvesting, manufacturing, 
supplying, storing, or dealing in any neces- 
saries; (b) to restrict the supply of any neces- 
saries; (c) to restrict the distribution of any 
necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any necessaries 
in order to enhance the price thereof; or (e) 
to exact excessive prices for any necessaries, 
or to aid or abet the doing of any act made 
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unlawful by this section. Any person violating 
any of the provisions of this section upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not exceeding 
$5,000, or be imprisoned for not more than two 
years or both. 


The third section of the bill repeals certain fea- 
tures of the Lever Act that have no special bearing 
upon the pending crisis. 


Senate Committee Backs Farmers 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture is composed 
of thick-and-thin friends of the dear farmer, who 
are prepared to go to any lengths to prevent the 
agriculturists of the country from being held to 
the same code of morals as governs other citizens. 
Therefore, in reporting the House bill to the Senate 
they have added a proviso to the effect that the 
measure “shall not apply to farmer, gardener, horti- 
culturist, vineyardist, planter, ranchman, stock- 
man, dairyman, or other agriculturist, with respect 
to the farm products produced or raised upon land 
owned, leased or cultivated by him.” The measure 
also legalizes collective bargaining by any co-oper- 
ative association of farmers, dairymen and gar- 
deners, or other producers of farm products, with 
respect to the farm products produced or raised 
by its members. 

If the House accepts this amendment, as it prob- 
ably will, if the farm lobby is as industrious and 
as successful as it was in fighting for the repeal of 
the daylight saving law, the farmers will be able 
to hoard their products indefinitely, to establish 
cold-storage facilities, if necessary, and to combine 
to fix blue-sky prices on everything they produce. 

Who would not be a farmer? 


That Price-Fixing Problem 


About a thousand letters and telegrams are reach- 
ing Congress each day from people all over the 
country who want laws passed that will enable the 
President to fix prices on practically every article 
produced or manufactured in the United States or 
imported from any foreign country. The majority 
of the writers of these communications would like to 
see nearly all prices marked down from 50 to 80 
per cent, although you will gather the impression 
from some of the letters that the writers make 
a few things on which they think the present prices 
are “fair,” and should be allowed to stand. 

Some thinking on this subject has been done by 
Homer Hoyt, who served on the price section of 
the War Industries Board, and who, therefore, has 
had some experience in this interesting field of eco- 
nomics. In a formal statement given out here, 
Mr. Hoyt makes a few observations that will attract 
attention, even if they do not command full ap- 
proval. He says in part: 


High Prices Blamed on Profiteers 


“The belief is now almost universal among the 
peoples of the world that high prices are due to 
profiteering, and that prosecution of the profiteers, 
or the fixing of a few prices, will drop us back on 
the pre-war level of prices overnight. 

“If Congress starts to fix prices it must fix thou- 
sands of prices, it must fix wholesale prices or else 
the retailer will be forced out of business. 

“If it fixes wholesale prices, it must fix costs, 
for the Supreme Court will not issue a writ of 
mandamus to compel a manufacturer to produce 
at a loss. If it fixes costs at a lower level, it must 
inevitably fix wages at a lower level, for wages are 
the ultimate basis of cost. 

“Wages are the chief element in the expense of 
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putting raw materials on the market, and wages are 
the chief factor in fabricating these raw mate- 
rials into finished products. Thus the end of the 
gigantic price-fixing undertaking would be a lower- 
ing of wages. Lower prices bought by lower wages 
would be a fruitless trade.” 


Not All Wages Have Been Advanced 


What Mr. Hoyt seems to overlook, as I view the 
problem, is that current high prices are in line 
with only such wages as have been boosted from 
75 to 100 per cent in the past two years, and are 
out of line with all the other wage scales. This 
means hardship for every worker who doesn’t belong 
to a well-organized trade powerful enough to hold 
up the employing interest and force higher pay on 
threat of strikes. 

But this is not all. It means hardship also for 
millions of people who work for small salaries in 
offices, stores, banks and other places where com- 
pensation levels were fixed twenty years ago and 
have not since been advanced even during the war 
period. 

And yet again. The greatest hardships of all are 
suffered by those persons, well along in years in 
most cases, who are living on the interest of small 
investments which cannot be increased a single 
penny by any device that may be resorted to. 


Reduce Abnormal Wage Scales 


Now, would it not be vastly better to hammer 
down the abnormally high scales in certain indus- 
tries—carrying prices down, too, of course—and 
thus restore approximately the conditions that pre- 
vailed before the war? Thus the former purchasing 
power of everybody’s income would be restored and 
the stress of present-day conditions fully relieved. 

In no other way can income and cost of living be 
brought to a common level. The constant revolution 
of the vicious circle of raising wages to meet rising 
costs, ad libitum, will get us nowhere. 

As a matter of fact, these wage adjustments are 
so haphazard, and affect so small a part of the com- 
munity at large, that they can hardly be said to 
do any real good, even to the direct beneficiaries. 
A man does not have to be a trained economist to 
appreciate the harm they do to the millions who 
do not share in them and to whom each increase in 
cost of production means a further scaling down in 
the standard of living. 


But Don’t Overlook Messrs. Hoarder & Profiteer 


Let us not forget also the undeniable fact that 
high prices—especially high food prices—are not 
altogether, or even chiefly, due to high wages. Our 
friends, Messrs. Hoarder & Profiteer, have been 
doing a rushing business for a long time, and what 
they have done to poor old H. C. of L. is certainly a 
plenty. 

By the way, what has become of Secretary Red- 
field’s widely heralded campaign to “Knock H—— 
out of the H. C. of L.”? 


What Shall We Do with the Railroads? 


Congress continues to struggle with the rail- 
road problem, the solution of which has been ren- 
dered increasingly difficult by the recent demands 
of the brotherhoods of railway workers for more 
pay and yet more pay. How this Chinese puzzle 
can be worked out before the end of the current 
year it is indeed difficult to conjecture. 

The general policy of the majority in Congress 
is to turn the roads back to their owners before 
the end of the calendar year 1919. But how can 
the aforesaid owners be expected to take them 
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back without generous assistance from the United 
States Treasury, when they are losing several 
million dollars a week? 

And how can Congress expect their owners to 
take them back if the President and Director Gen- 
eral Hines gives railroad labor another boost, 
estimated variously at from $200,000,000 to a round 
billion dollars a year? Surely wise men are needed 
these days to serve on the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Interstate Commerce. 


The National Chamber’s Plan 


A lot of steam is being put behind the railroad 
reconstruction plan of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in opposition to the so-called 
Plumb schéme of Russianizing the railroads by 
turning them over to the brotherhoods to operate. 
The Chamber’s plan has been approved by a very 
large majority of the business organizations, some 
670,000 altogether, which make up its membership. 

The general plan as proposed by the Chamber 
is briefly as follows: 

1. Corporate ownership and operation with com- 
prehensive regulation. 

2. Return of roads to corporate operation as 
soon as remedial legislation can be enacted. 

8. Adherence to the period of federal control 
now fixed, unless and until impossibility of 
remedial legislation in this period clearly ap- 
pears. 

4. Consolidation of lines in a limited number 
of strong competing systems. 


Roads to Be Federalized 


5. Railroad companies to become federalized, the 
states to retain taxing and police powers over 
properties. 

6. Federal regulation of capital expenditures 
and security issues. 

7. Federal regulation of intrastate rates affect- 
ing interstate rates. 

8. Statutory rule of rate-making by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

9. Creation of a federal transportation board. 

The missing link in this chain is a very impor- 
tant one, however. You will find in it no specific 
solution of the serious problems as to how cur- 
rent and prospective deficits are to be met. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that the Chamber expects 
Uncle Sam to pay the bill to date and so start the 
reorganized systems off on their own careers 
“even with the game.” 

Poor Uncle Sam! 


Valuable Lessons of the War 


My friend, Merlin Thorpe, the wide-awake and 
aggressive editor of The Nation’s Business, is 
making an energetic campaign to induce manu- 
facturers and dealers to profit by the work done 
by the Government during the war in the way of 
standardizing merchandise, thus eliminating un- 
necessary styles and sizes. Here is an extract 
from a recent appeal to the consumers of the 
country to get behind the movement and thus aid 
in saving money for everybody: 

“Before the Bureau Standards of the War In- 
dustries Board got after the National shop win- 
dow, the American consumer had a range of choice 
unsurpassed in the tales of the Arabian Nights 
with no Oriental Sultan to stay him. 

“Bedding was it? There were five hundred kinds 
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to choose from. Paint? A hundred shades for 
his house. Wallpaper? He couldn’t examine all the 
existing designs in a lifetime. Five hundred and 
eighteen different kinds of piano stools. Four 
thousand varieties of men’s straw hats. 


Six Thousand Kinds of Pocket Knives 


“In the world of production the same chaos, 
congestion and waste existed. There were two 
hundred and eighty-seven styles of motor tires, 
five hundred and eighty-nine kinds of disc har- 
rows, and six thousand variations of the poor 
simple pocket knife. 

“From the cradle to the grave the American 
consumer has been given a demoralizing freedom 
of choice. We may be free politically, but we are 
certainly not free economically. 

“Standardization is an evolution which will in- 
duce manufacturers to make processes and com- 
modities uniformly alike up to a point short of 
causing crystallization of a process. It means war 
on useless varieties of style in goods. It will 
eliminate confusion in the engineering world. 

“It will protect the consumer from having to 
buy ‘selling points’ that are not also quality points. 
It is not opposed to freedom of individual choice, 
to the rights of free men, or to the continued 
growth of a varied, colorful and fascinating 
world.” 

HARDWARE AGE readers will remember the good 
work in this direction that was done by the manu- 
facturers and jobbers of hardware before the 
signing of the armistice put an end to the func- 
tions of the War Industries Board. It would be 
interesting to have some well-informed members 
of the trade present a sypnosis of the practical re- 
sults of the work, measuring accurately the bene- 
fits that have followed. 

Or have we backslid too far to make it inter- 
esting? 


How the Daylight Saving Law Was Repealed 


Post-mortems on the daylight saving law are 
presumably in order, but the facts in connection 
with the passage by the House of the repeal bill 
over the President’s veto are so sickening that I 
hate to say anything about it. For the sake of 
the everlasting verities, however, the truth must 
be told, however briefly, so here goes. 

The farmers were able to pass the repeal meas- 
ure over the veto of the President simply and 
solely because the representatives in Congress of 
the agricultural districts stayed on the job while 
the city members were absent, many of them out 
of town, and some of them looking after their law 
business from 50 to 500 miles away. 

You will remember how Congresman Hampy 
Moore, by energetic work among the city members, 
succeeded not only in preventing the adoption of 
the original repeal rider over the President’s veto 
of the agricultural appropriation bill, but even 
rounded up a sufficient number of members to 
knock the rider off the budget measure by a clean 
majority. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, so 
careless did the aforesaid city members become 
that, when the attempt was made to pass the Esch 
repeal bill over the President’s veto, about 50 of 
them were absent from their places. This left the 
farmers in possession of the field and enabled them 
to override the veto by the narrow margin of 7 
votes. 

Can you conceive of anything more disgust- 
ing? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





A “Home Woman” 
Talks Turkey 


N this issue appears the first of a series of 

sales articles written exclusively for the 

readers of HARDWARE AGE by Mrs. Chris- 
tine Frederick. 

We feel particularly pleased at this oppor- 
tunity to introduce Mrs. Frederick to the 
Hardware Fraternity—First, because we 
know that hardware men need help in their 
ever increasing campaigns for women’s 
trade, and then, because we know Mrs. 
Frederick will benefit by contact with the 
leading hardware merchants of the country. 
She is going to be highly pleased with some 
of the letters that will come to her and she 
will surely learn that the readers of HARD- 
WARE AGE are keen merchants, quick to act 
on good business-building ideas, and thor- 
oughly appreciative of any co-operation that 
will help make them bigger, broader, better 


- distributers. 


Mrs. Frederick is a national character. Her 
well earned success in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal has won for her a unique position as an 
authority on the wills and wishes of woman- 
kind. She has traveled widely and is a most 
convincing public speaker. It is most prob- 
able that she will appear before some of the 
larger retail hardware associations this 
winter. 

Don’t overlook Mrs. Frederick’s story in 
this issue. Your wife will probably appre- 
ciate your calling her attention to this “trade 
departure” of the woman who has done so 
much to make the American Home what it is. 


Looks Like Trade-War 
Propaganda 


HE cutlery industry of the United States 

is being beleaguered and assailed. The 
future of this very important industry is 
most precariously jeopardized. It is hang- 
ing on a very slender, very ragged, very 
strained strand. 

The eyes of every manufacturer of cutlery 
and the thoughts of every distributer of cut- 
lery in America are focused on Newark, New 
Jersey. 

The reason is a strike—just an ordinary 
lawless, faithless, fruitless ultramodern 
American strike. It is a strike which the 
foreign labor element dominates—one in 
which most of the American-born workers 
want to continue at work while the for- 
eigners, illy advised and maliciously preju- 
diced, are stubbornly insistent upon forcing 
their demands upon the manufacturers and 


viciously insistent upon driving those who 
want to work into their strike-mad ranks. 
The fact that 90 per cent of the strikers are 
foreigners reflects scant credit upon the labor 
leaders who so vociferously espouse the cause 
of the workingman. 

This strike threatens the business of an 
important department in about every hard- 
ware store in America. To grasp the truth 
of the situation we need but to review the 
demands of the striking workers: 

ist. “That the eight-hour working day be -estab- 
lished.” 

If an eight-hour day has not previously 
prevailed this is a poor time in the cutlery 
industry to put it over. We believe that the 
eight-hour day is coming and that eventually 
it will be standard, but it must be brought 
about gradually, that merchandise prices may 
not suffer sudden shocks in this most criti- 
cal period when national and local energies 
are being directed toward lowering the cost 
of living. 

When a man works but eight hours he 
should be at his machine when the whistle 
blows and he should do his washing up at 
night after the closing whistle blows. He 
should put in eight hours’ good clean honest 
work—an honest-to-god effort to increase 
production per capita. 

2nd. “That the working day shall consist of five 
days of eight hours each, and one-half day of four 
hours, making a total of forty-four hours per week.” 

Back away, boys! you can’t cut away a 
minimum of one-twelfth of the week’s work 
and produce as we must produce to hold our 
place in the world of trade. We suffer suf- 
ficient handicaps in foreign trade right now 
—handicaps of low labor prices, labor skill, 
shipping facilities and other things. Use a 
little horse sense. When you break away 
from even the precariously established eight- 
hour day, six days in the week, you are 
pushing the American cutlery industry 
over a cliff. The men who sell the products 
you make—the traveling men and the retail 
hardware clerks—average a lot more than 48 
hours’ work a week. You cannot expect to 
have all the cream. If you cut your work- 
ing hours and present high prices are to be 
checked in their furious and fatal rush, you 
cannot rightfully expect other workers to ab- 
sorb the damage of your acts. You owe 
some consideration to the working men and 
women who sell the cutlery you make. 


3rd. “That the working day begin at 8 o’clock 
A. M. and end at 5 o’clock P. M., providing for a 
one hour lunch period.” 

This demand, as far as the regulation of 
hours is concerned is in the main O.K. There 
may be, however, exceptions to the rule that 
will help production. Unless you make al- 
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lowances for these unusual cases your rules 
become ridiculous. 

4th. “That weekly wages of all workers, whether 
on piece, time or contract work, shall be the same 
for a forty-four hour week as those received for 
the longest working week in existence on and prior 
to August 1, 1919, plus an increase of not less than 
10 per cent.” 


This demand, in view of previous wage ad- 
vances, is radical. To cut hours is a gain— 
to get a raise in wages is a gain—but to play 
both ends against the middle savors of 
profiteering and is good evidence that the 
workers are seeking trouble more than they 
are seeking better labor conditions. Of 
course, if the aim of the strikers is brawls, 
beatings, killings and crimes, such demands 
are in order, otherwise they are blamed poor 
business. When they add that ten per cent 
to the end of this paragraph they lay the last 
straw on the camel’s back. It looks as if 
labor’s much desired finish fight was being 
forced on the manufacturers. 

5th. “That all work done before 6 A. M. or after 
5 P. M., and on all holidays recognized by the tate 
of New Jersey, shall be classified as overtime, and 
all workers engaged in such work, whether on time, 
piece or contract basis, be paid time and one-half, 
or 50 per cent over and above the normal rates; 


piece work and contract work rates to be raised in 
conformity.” 


This means that pocket knives produced 
for $4.00 a dozen Saturday forenoon, would 
cost $6.00 a dozen if produced Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

It means that the ambitious workman who 
may want to work overtime in rush periods, 
to make more money, is denied this privilege 
because the time-and-a-half pay insisted upon 
by his union makes the price of the product 
he creates prohibitive. 

This means that scissors created in the first 
four hours of a Saturday might cost $12.00 
a dozen and they would cost $18.00 a dozen if 
made in the four hours after lunch. 

It means that the cutlery workmen do not 
appreciate the competition that is headed our 
way. It does mean that they are blindly 
beating the head of the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. It means that they are menac- 
ing an American industry that is just getting 
on its feet, an industry that must by some 
means ultimately lower cutlery prices rather 
than raise them if it is to endure. 

6th. “That a shop committee of one employee from 
each department of the factory, and in no case less 
than three employees, be established.” 

Splendid for certain things, but we will 
not commit ourselves until we know more 
about the work of this committee. 

6thB. “All grievances, whether on the part of 
the worker or the firm and its representatives, such 
as gang bosses, foremen or other persons clothed 
with authority, to be reported for investigation and 


settlement to the committeemen of the department 
wherein he cause for the grievance originated.” 


Emphatically “No!” When a foreman’s 
authority is undermined he ceases to be a 
foreman. He will either quit or hastily be- 
come a despicable politician currying the 
favor of workmen to the detriment of output. 

This rule would make the departmental 
committeeman the superior of the depart- 
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ment manager. It is more than a menace. 
It is mighty poor business. We predict that 
the Newark manufacturers will fight it to a 
finish. They ought to. 

6thC. “All grievances not settled by the com- 
mitteemen of the department to be referred to the 
shop committee as a whole.” 

Very fine for the foreign laborer. Wonder- 
ful—great conception of business—shows an 
insight into affairs that is so deep it will 
undoubtedly fool any manufacturer. If one 
department committeeman gets into trouble, 
meets serious opposition, all the other de- 
partmental committeemen meet and back 
him up! Great idea—but it won’t go. 

6thD. “In case of inability to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion, such grievances to be presented 
for arbitration to a committee of five, two members 
of whom are to be representatives of the employees 
and two of the employers, the fifth member to be 


selected by the other four. Findings of this com- 
mittee to be final.” 


We see the probabilities of a deadlock on 
the fifth man. In case of a tie call on the 
mayor or the governor. Be certain it will 
be a politician who needs votes. Our study 
of the politician as an arbitrator is one that 
instills us with little confidence. The manu- 
facturers would be foolish to call‘ for this 
painfully simple solution of shop troubles. 


7th. “The right of employees to organize to be. 


recognized.” 

We grant the right to organize to full- 
fledged American citizens. Unions of foreign 
born workmen who have not become 
naturalized are mighty bad material from 
which to build American industries. Voting 
power in any union should be limited to citi- 
zens. If this were the case in the Newark 
cutlery strike the agitators would all buy one 
way tickets out of town. 

8th. “No worker to be discriminated against for 


participating in this or any other movement to im- 
prove working or living conditions.” 


Agitators, discontents, picketers, bruisers, 
soap-box orators, shirkers, trouble-breeders, 
make certain in this paragraph that they 
shall remain a part of the whole. It is quite 
probable they need the protection. 

9th. “These conditions to be put into effect not 
later than Monday, August 18, 1919.” 

* * * 

The stop-watch is on. The manufacturers 
refused to answer the crack of the whip and 
the fight has been on for more than two 
weeks. 

Now the manufacturers can hardly be 
blamed for wanting to run their own 
business. 

They cannot be blamed for wanting to 
install most modern machinery. They can- 
not be blamed for resisting an effort to force 
hand work upon them when a machine will 
do the work as well or even better. 

Rather than blame them, the hardware 
trade of the country is wishing them well. 
The trade hopes they will remain firm in 
the courageous commendable stand they have 
taken. It will probably mean slower de- 
liveries and a Christmas shortage of all sorts 
of cutlery, but rather suffer temporarily than 
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to have the American cutler placed in a posi- 
tion where his ears tingle with the tolling of 
the bell that marks his finish. 

The Newark manufacturers are fighting 
for every cutlery maker in America. If the 
radical demands made upon them are per- 
mitted to become realities it will be “on to the 
next.” It will spread like wild fire and it will 
burn itself out only when foreign cutlery 
makers have taken the American market and 
sewed it up for all time. 
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In fact the Newark strike looks like propa- 
ganda — malicious, tricky, unscrupulous, 
deadly propaganda, started for the purpose 
of killing a war-born American industry that 
may furnish work and wealth for deserving 
citizens of this country. 

The Newark manufacturers do well to 
fight. 

We hope they will never take the count. 
We are certain they will not throw up the 
sponge. 
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NEW YORK 


= orders are being received for spring mer- 
chandise by local jobbing firms for February ship- 
ments. During the past week prices were generally 
firm with a slight upward tendency noticeable. 

Prices on garden tools advance 5 per cent under this 
date, and predictions point to an advance in other 

nes of spring goods because of the heavy buying 
that prevails, the limited amount of stocks available 
and also because of the unsettled labor situation. 

The Newark cutlery strike, on which the future of 
the American cutlery industry hinges, is still unsettled, 
although a weakening on the part of the strikers is 
apparent. 

Local retail business continues strong. August was 
regarded by both jobbers and retailers as an unpre- 
cedented month of summer buying. On the other hand, 
there is a general undercurrent of growing suspicion 
that business conditions are becoming top-heavy and 
economically unsound. There is in some quarters too 
much feverish and unwarranted buying, which is largely 
responsible for the unhealthy undercurrent that un- 
doubtedly exists. 

Babbitt Metal—This market felt a slight price re- 
duction during the week. Best grade per pound, 90c. to 
$1.00; commercial grade, per pound, 50c. 

Brass and Copper.—Prices remain firm and the gen- 
eral business tendency continues strong. There were 
faint rumors during the early part of the week of 
advances, but they are likely to materialize unless 
conditions suddenly and radically change. Prices are 
the same as last week. 


Base prices for quantities not less than 100 lbs. of a size 
from New York stock: High brass sheets, 29c. to 32%4c. 
base: high brass wire, 31c. to 33c. base; brass rod, 26%c. to 


30c. base; seamless brass tube, 37c. to 39c. base; seamless 
copper tube, 38%c. to 401l,c. base; sheet copper, 33%c. to 
361%4c. base; copper wire, plain, 324%4c. to 33c. base. 

Butts and Locks.—Butts advanced in price slightly 
during the week and sales increased. Solid bronze 
locks, $3.10 a set; inside door locks, steel, 63c. a set; 
butts, bronze plated on steel, 3% in., 30c. a pair; 5 in., 
70c. a pair. 

Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows and Shoes.— 
Prices remain unchanged and business in these lines 
maintains an even trend. 

Conductor pipe, galvanized steel, 50 and 10 per cent: gal- 
vanized, charcoal and iron, 35 per cent.; copper pipe, 20 per 
cent: discounts from jobber’s list. 

Eaves Trough.—Galvanized steel, 60 and 10 per cent; gal- 
vanized, charcoal and iron, 50 per cent; copper, 20 per cent; 
discounts from jobbers’ lists. 

Elbows and Shoes.—All sizes up to 6 in., 70 per cent dis- 
count on galvanized steel, plain, round and corrugated. 

Cutlery.—Prices will advance before long. Stocks 
are exceedingly scarce and the business outlook in this 
line very uncertain because of strikes. Prices quoted 
are the same as last week. 


Jack-knives, standard American, 2-blade, standard gauge, 
3% in. length, stag handles, steel lined, black inside, steel 


boisters, no cap, $10 per doz. Boy Scout pattern, 3% in. 
length, stag handles, one cutting blade, one can opener 
blade, and combination bottle cap opener blade, $12.63 to 
$17 per doz. Butcher knives, standard American beech 
handle knives, 3 brass screw rivets in handles: 6 in., $4.20 
per doz.; 7 in., $4.90; 8 in., $5.60; quoted at 30 per cent dis- 
count on jobbers’ lists. 

Garden Tools.—Heavy spring orders for February 
delivery are booming business in this stock. Prices 
quoted undergo a 5 per cent increase beginning Sep- 
tember 2. 

Shank hoe, $7.25 a doz.; socket hoe, $8.04 a doz.; steel 
polished shovel No. 2, $13.50 a doz.; steel rakes, 14-tooth, 
$8.13 a doz.; iron rakes, 14-tooth, $4.65 a doz.; wooden lawn 
rakes, steel bow, $7.50 a doz.; wooden hay rakes, $7.10 a 
doz.; spading forks, 4-tang, D handles, full strapped, $10.75 
a doz.; wooden spading forks, 4-tang, D handles $14 a doz. 

Window Glass.—The second period of production for 
the glass factories is now in full swing, and will last 
until Dec. 8. Local stocks are badly depleted, especially 
in plate glass, which is very scarce. The general out- 
look is analyzed as “bullish.” No price changes are 
noted. 

_A, single thick, all sizes, 79 per cent; B, single thick, all 
sizes, 80 per cent; A, double thick, all sizes 80 per cent; and 
B, double thick, all sizes, 82 per cent discount from jobbers’ 
lists. All quotations are subject to stocks on hand. 

Galvanized Ware.—This line continues strong and 
steady, with no change in prices. 

Standard galvanized washtubs, No. 1, $11.85 per doz. 
Standard galvanized washtubs, No. 2, $13.75. Standard gal- 
vanized washtubs, No. 3, $16 per doz. Standard galvanized 
pails, 8 qt., $3.65 per doz. Standard galvanized pails, 16 qt., 
$6.30 per doz. Standard galvanized pails, extra heavy, 12 qt., 
96.30 per doz. 

Game Traps.—Both orders and inquiries for traps 
continue to be sent in to local jobbers, and business in 
traps is increasing. Prices remain unchanged. 

Blake & Lamb traps: For rats, No. 0, $4.25 per doz.: 
No. 1 muskrats, $5 per doz.; No. 2, large mink, $10.50 per 
doz.; No. 3, fox, $14 per doz.: less 50 per cent from jobbers’ 
lists. Triumph traps, No. 11, muskrat, $5.60 per doz.: No. 
12, fox, $10.50 per doz.; No. 14, lynx, $16.50 per doz.: less 
65 per cent. 

Ice Skates.—This line is “picking up” and jobbers re- 
port a slowly increasing demand. Prices are firm but 
advances are probable. 

Men’s Union hockey, nickel 
women’s same, $1.66 per pair. Men's cast steel polished. 
75ec. per pair; women’s same, $1.06 per pair. Men’s cast 
steel, nickel plated, 89c. per pair; women’s same, }1.¥. 

Lanterns.—This market is firm and only moderately 
active. 

Dietz Hy-Lo lanterns. $7.30 per doz.: Monarch, $7.50 per 
doz.; Blizzard, $11.35 per doz.; junior side lamp, 913.75 per 
doz.: Eureka driving lamp, $15.95 per doz 

Linseed Oil.—There has been no great change in the 
linseed oil situation. Quotations are still given at $2.22 
a gallon for prompt delivery in car lots, but small busi- 
ness is reported. Domestic crop reports are not opti- 
mistic. Prices are being quoted as follows: October, 
$2.12; November-December, $2.02; January-March, 


plated, $1.01 per pair; 
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$1.95, and April-September, $1.86. There is, however, 
no rush to book advance orders. Spot quotations are 
as follows: 

Linseed oil, raw, in car lots, $2.22 a gal.; in lots of more 
than 5 barrels, $2.25; in lots of less than 5 barrels, $2.28; 
Calcutta oil in barrels, $2.35. Oil in half barrels, 5c. a 
gallon extra; boiled oil 2c. a gallon extra. 

Nails.—This market is firm with no price changes 
noted. Local stocks are becoming badly depleted and 
quantity shipments are almost impossible to obtain. 
Labor troubles and closed order books are the predomi- 
nating conditions in this line. 


Wire nails in store are quoted from 94.25 to $4.70 base per 
keg, and carted by the jobber from $4.40 to $4.90. Cut nails, 


in or out of store, raige from $5.75 to $6.75 base per keg. 


Naval Stores.—The price movement in this market 
was slightly upward last week. Turpentine on its 
statistical position would be selling at the price of 
alcohol were it not for substitutes. There is no sub- 
stitute for rosin, which keeps that market high. Quo- 
tations are still nominal and fluctuations continue from 
day to day. 

Turpentine, nominal, $1.83 to $1.88 per gal. 

Rosin, common to good strained, on a basis of 280 lb. per 
barrel, $18. 50; D grade, $18.75 per bbl., and best W. W. $26 
ae bbl. 

ar.—Old fashioned K. B., 
bbl: $15 f.o.b. New York. 

Pitch.—In 200-Ib. barrels, $8 to $8.25 per bbl. 

Lead.—American pig, 6%c. to 7c. per lb.; bar, 744c. 
to 8%c. per lb. 

Solder.—No. 1, 40c.; % 
fined, 34c. per lb. 

Rope.—This market continues dull, although the rail- 
roads are beginning to buy now in moderate quantities. 
The week produced a slight export increase and rumors 
were circulated to the effect that prices will be radi- 
cally reduced before the first of the year. Present quo- 
tations are: 


Jute rope, No. 1, 1714c. to 18c.; 
to l7c.; jute twine, wrapping, 29c. to 3Ic.; 


£14 per bbl.; retort tar per 


x %, guaranteed, 45c.; re- 


jute rope, No. 2, 1614c. 
India hemp twine, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 30, 1919. 

T is very gratifying to note the general manner in 

which the hardware trade is lining up for the fall 
and winter business. Reports from jobbers indicate 
that retailers are placing their orders in larger quan- 
tities than for some time past, evidently anticipating 
difficulty in getting merchandise later in the season. 
Just now there is considerable apprehension over labor 
troubles, and also over the probabilities of freight diffi- 
culties and possible railroad strikes. Shippers gen- 
erally express the belief that freight rates will go 
higher in order to provide increased wages to railroad 
employees. 

Local jobbers report a very heavy demand for gaso- 
line engines and pumping plants this season. The 
summer has been an exceptionally dry one, and the 
time is now approaching when stock raisers face short- 
ages of running water, and must provide other sources. 
From some of the drought districts engine and pump 
orders are coming in with instructions to ship by ex- 
press 

In the builders’ hardware market the outstanding 
feature is the continued tie-up of building operations 
in Chicago and suburbs, due to strikes on the part of 
the carpenters and lock-outs by the contractors and 
material men. Despite this fact, the general sales for 
this territory are several times as heavy as during 1918. 
There is a growing scarcity of merchandise in this line, 
and prices are very firm. If the trouble in the building 
trades is settled soon, and present indications point 
to such a settlement, local retail and jobbing stocks will 
be hard hit to fill the demands placed upon them. 

The past week has been marked by fewer price 
changes than during a similar period for some time 
past, but prices in general are very firm. Collections 
are surprisingly good, and cash sales over the retail 
counter are much above normal. 

Axes.—Retail sales of axes are naturally light at 
this time, the heavy selling season being during the 
winter months. The fact that prices have not advanced 
for some months is inducing retailers to place their 
orders somewhat earlier than usual. Manufacturers 
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No. 4% and 6 basis, 25c. to 27c. Manila rope, best grade, 
25c. to 26%ec.; second grade, 24c. to 25%c. Hardware, first 
grade, 22c. to 234c. Sisal rope, pure, % in. basis, 19c. to 
22%c. Lath yarn, first grade, 19144c. to 224%4c.; second grade, 
17¥ec. to 19%c. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Prices advanced during 
the week on tar paper and business is reported strong. 


Tar paper, No. 1 ply, $1.90 per roll; No. 2 ply, $1.50 per 
roll; No. 3 ply, $2 per r roll. 
Rosin sized sheathing, 25-lb. roll, 85c.; 30-lb. roll, $1; 40-1b. 


roll, $1.35. 

Rubber roofing paper, No. 1 ply, $1.90; No. 2 ply, $2.30; 
No. 3 ply, 92.85 per roll. 

Shovels.—Orders are continuing strong and jobbers 
are advising those who have not placed orders for snow 
shovels to do so, as prices will probably advance be- 
fore frost. 


Prices subject to advance. Black No. 2, D handle, $13.26 
per doz.; polished shovel, 4th grade, $14.21 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Plain, 2-rivet, long handle, $6.75; Ames, 
long handle, $10.50; wooden, D handle, steel tip, $5.25; gal- 
vanized D handle, $11 per doz. 


Sleds.—This line continues slow. Jobbers claim the 
mild winter last year is responsible, as many retailers 
still have last year’s stock still unsold. Present quota- 
tions are as follows: 

Speed King sleighs, No. 10, $12 per doz.; No. 11, $12.75; 
No. 12, $13.75; No. 18, $16.50; No. 14, $21.50; No. 15, $23. 

Flexible Flyers, No. 1, $42 per doz.; Junior Racer, $54 per 
doz., with discount of 33144 from stock. 

Stove Pipe.—Similar conditions exist in this line as 
reported about sleds, although the past week saw a 
slight improvement in local selling. Quotations are 
unchanged. 

Twenty-eight gage, 6 in., 93.50 per doz. lengths. 
heavy corrugated, 28 gage, 6 in., $2.35 per doz. 

Wire.—Future orders in this line are exceptionally 
heavy and jobbers anticipate price advances. Wire is a 
prominent item in most of the spring orders. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 


Black screen wire, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; opal wire, 12 mesh, 
$2.90 for 100 sq. ft.; pearl wire, $3.75; copper wire, $8.75: 
square mesh wire, 2 x 2, $4.50; poultry netting, 40 per cent 
discount from jobbers’ lists. 


AGO 


do not hold out any hope for lower prices, declaring 
that the market is firm with a tendency upward. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First 
quality single bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—Conditions in the alarm clock indus- 
try are practically the same as for some months past. 
The demand is above normal and manufacturers are 
experiencing great difficulty in filling the orders already 
booked. There is a decided scarcity of skilled labor 
and production is seriously curtailed. Stocks of local 
jobbers are badly broken and orders are being ac- 
cepted only at prices prevailing on date of shipment. 
It is considered probable that shortages will prevail at 
least during the balance of this year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $12 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $11.55 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $11.40 
per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks; in less than dozen lots, $15 

per doz.; in dozen lots, $14.40 per doz.; in case lots of 2 
Gomen, 914. 20 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, in dozen lots, 
$29.70 per doz.; in case lots of 50 clocks, $29.10 per doz.; Slum- 
ber Stopper alarm clocks, in dozen lots, $33.34 per doz.; Big 
Ben and Baby Ben alarm clocks, $2.20 each. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The outstanding features of 
the builders’ hardware market are the scarcity of mer- 
chandise and the firmness of prices. During the war 
both retailers and jobbers allowed their stocks to run 
to a low level and after the signing of the armistice 
distributors held off their buying in the expectation of 
lower prices. As a result manufacturers did not make 
up any surplus stocks. Dealers are now coming to a 
realization that there is a fairly good demand for this 
line and are coming into the market for reasonably 
large quantities. This condition has put a drain on the 
stocks of both manufacturers and jobbers, and orders 
are being filled rather slowly. Higher prices are more 
to be expected than declines. 


’ Babbitt Metal.—Babbitt metal continues to sell freely 
as practically all manufacturing and farming machin- 
ery in this district is now in operation. In the agricul- 
tural districts sales are considerably above normal, due 
to the new machinery bought during the past year. 
Prices are same as last reported but appear firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per Ib.; Revenoc brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib. 


Elbows, 
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Coil Chain.—The demand for coil chain continues to 
fall off, due to the fact that the farming trade has 
supplied its wants for this season. There are no short- 
ages in evidence, yet neither jobbers nor retailers are 
carrying any surplus. Prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
proof fire-welded coil chain, *% in., 9c. per Ib. 

Coal Hods.—Retail dealers who have not as yet 
ordered their stocks of coal nods for the coming season 
are advised to place their orders at once and to specify 
early delivery. Since the opening prices were announced 
early in the season the manufacturers have made sev- 
eral price advances. Some jobbers who bought heavily 
at the opening price have not as yet taken the full ad- 
vance, but will be compelled to do so in the near future 
when their stocks begin to decrease. Prices are very 
firm. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—General sales of 
eaves trough and conductor pipe are more than satis- 
factory, although the individual orders are compara- 
tively small. This condition is due to the building tie- 
ups which limit sales to repair work. Local jobbers 
have fair stocks, but report shipments as slow. There 
is nothing to indicate any lower prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. Chicago: 29-gage 
lap joint eaves trough, 5 in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3 in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

Files.—The demand for files continues to show im- 
provement, which is accounted for by the renewed ac- 
tivity in construction and repair lines. The mechanics 
are the principal buyers from retail sources at the 
present time, although in the smaller towns heavy sales 
are being made to building trades. There are still 
rumors of price advances but nothing definite has been 
reported. If any change is made it will undoubtedly 
be in the nature of an advance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Nicholson 
tiles, 50-7% per cent discount; New American, 60 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50-10 per cent discount; Black Diamond, 
10-5 per cent discount. 


Glass, Putty and Glazier’s Points——The general mar- 
ket on window glass is exceedingly active and the glass 
manufacturers report that they have been able to cut 
their accumulated stocks fully sixty per cent during 
the last two months. It is now considered certain that 
all the glass produced during the second operating 
period will be sold as rapidly as it is manufactured. 
Local jobbers are inclined to believe that prices will 
soon go higher. The local demand in this territory is 
light, the majority of sales going to the smaller towns. 
This is a temporary condition due to troubles in the 
building field. Prices as quoted are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chieago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength, B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, 94.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per package. 


Guns and Ammunition.—The outstanding situation 
in the firearms market is the shortage of both single 
and double-barrel shotguns. Several of the leading 
manufacturers are already so far behind with their 
orders that they cannot reasonably hope to catch up 
this year. Some of them have withdrawn all prices. 
It is doubtful if any orders placed at this time could 
be delivered by the manufacturers before May or June 
of next year, and it is impossible to state what price 
conditions will prevail at that time. Air rifles continue 
scarce with several of the leading makes entirely off 
the market. There is a reasonably good supply of the 
better grades of revolvers, but automatics are scarce, 
and it is practically impossible to get stocks of the 
cheaper competitive types. Orders for ammunition are 
coming in freely, the manufacturers having guaranteed 
their prices against decline up to March 1 of next year. 
There is nothing to indicate that prices will be lower. 
Local jobbers report improvement in delivery with 
stocks in fair condition. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
barrel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, 
plain extractor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.75 
each; standard shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, plain 
extractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each; 
double barrel guns, 12-gage. with hammers, $17.75 each; 
hammerless, $21 each. No discount. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand: 
No. 22 long. semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No. 32 long, 
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semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand; discounts. 
10-74% per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams 
powder, 1-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Ref- 
eree semi-smokeless, 3 drams of powder, 1l-oz. shot, 1 to 10, 
$37 per thousand. Discount 15 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—Manufacturers of galvanized ware 
are far behind with their orders and local jobbing 
stocks are badly broken. It is reported that some 
jobbers who purchased heavily during the low price 
period are still selling below the market. The quota- 
tions which you make are the nominal ones for this 
market based on the manufacturers’ carload prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galv. tubs, No. 0, $7.80 per doz.; No. 1, $9.60 per doz.; No. 
2, $10.80 per doz.; No. 3, $11.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.60 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$15.50 per doz.; No. 300s, $17.25 per doz.; common galvan- 
ized pails, 8-qt., $2.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$3.35 per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz. 


Garden Hose.—Jobbers report a decided falling off 
in sales of garden hose, due to the fact that the season 
is about over. There is still a heavy sale for steam 
hose and other types used in manufacturing plants. 
Volume sales for the year is in excess of that for the 
same period last year. Prices remain as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cow brand 
Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50-ft. lengths, llc. per 
ft.; 3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, 12c.; 3-ply, %-in. guar- 
anteed hose, 15%c.; 4-ply, !.-in. guaranteed hose, lic.; 4-ply 
*,-in. hose, 17c. 

Wood Handles.—The wood handle market continues 
to reflect increased shortages, particularly of second 
growth hickory handles, and higher prices are due in 
the near future. There have been rumors to the effect 
that advances have already been put through for some 
weeks past, but nothing definite has been reported. 
The consumer demand is exceptionally heavy and the 
manufacturers of steel goods are also in the market 
for large amounts. 


We quote from jobbers’ siocks, t.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory. $3 per doz.; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality. 
l4-in., Sse. per doz. 


Jack Screws.—While the general sales of jack screws 
are very satisfactory local sales are comparatively light, 
due to conditions in the building field. The larger sales 
are now going for industrial repair work, of which there 
is considerable in evidence at the present time. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
makes 3344 per cent discount from list. 

Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns is increasing, 
local jobbers reporting a heavy influx of orders for 
future delivery. The manufacturers recently advanced 
their lines 10 per cent, and jobbers generally have 
taken a similar advance. However, there are some 
who bought heavily at the old price and are still selling 
below the market. The lantern business is expected to 
be exceptionally good during the coming season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competi- 
tion lanterns, No. 0, tubular, $6.60 per doz.; No. 2 tubular, 
cold blast, $9.50 per doz. 


Lace Leather.—Local jobbers have made decidedly 
heavy increases in prices of lace leather during the past 
week. The demand is said to be exceptionally heavy, 
with large orders coming in from both manufacturing 
and agricultural centers. The advances are said to be 
due to the general increases in all leather lines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: tawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $3 per 100 ft.; %-in., $4.40 per 100 ft.: 
chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; Je-in., $2.05 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Manufacturers of nuts and bolts are 
sold up for several months to come, and are now ex- 
periencing great difficulty in getting sufficient labor 
and material to fill their back orders. The railroads 
are reported to be buying heavily, as are also the manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and automobiles. 
Hardware jobbers are reported to have fair stocks, but 
report shipments as very slow. No lower prices can 
be expected in this line for some time to come. 

_— 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 45-5 per cent off ; 
larger sizes, 30-10 per cent off; coach or lag screws, gimlet 
points, square heads, 50-5 per cent off; hot pressed nuts, 
square or hexagon cap, $1.85 off per 100 Ib. 

Wire Nails.—The deadlock in the wire nail market 
still continues. The independents are asking 25c. per 
keg over the prices of a few months ago, while the 
leading interests refuse to change their quotation. 
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Jobbers’ prices vary, some selling on the old schedule 
and some taking the advance. Retail sales are improv- 
ing generally, although the demand in the city of Chi- 
cago proper is retarded by the building tie-up. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
wire nails from $3.90 to $4.15 per keg base; cement coated 
nails from $3.50 to $3.75 per keg base. 

Rope.—The rope market continues quiet, with no 
price changes reported. Local jobbers have taken the 
recent decline and report very little effect on business, 
the season being practically over. Retail dealers in 
this locality are generally well provided wtih manila 
rope, having stocked up at the low prices of last spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Manila rope, 
No. 1, 2546c. per lb. base; No. 2, 24%c. per lb. base; No. 3, 
2214c. per lb. base; Sisal rope, No. 1, 19!4c. per Ib.; No. 2, 
l7ljec. per Ib. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—The demand for roofing 
and building paper in this district is generally heavy, 
although the strictly local demand is below normal. 
Local jobbers report a steady flow of orders coming 
from practically all parts of the territory. The recent 
advances have tended to increase rather than retard 
sales. There is a continued scarcity of rags used for 
making felt for roofing which probably means that 
prices will stay at the present high levels. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago; Certainteed 
roofing, 1-ply, $1.78 per sy.; 2-ply, $2.29 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.80 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1l-ply, $1.48 per sq.: 2-ply, $1.84 
per sq.; 3-ply, $2.25 per sy.; Guard roofing, 1l-ply, $1.53 per 
sq..; 2-ply, $1.69 per sq.; 3-ply. $2.05 per sq.; tarred felt, 
$3.25 per 100 Ib.; red and gray rosin paper, $50 per ton. 

Roller Skates.—Retailers are buying roller skates in 
good quantity, deliveries to be made this fall and next 
spring. The belief is freely expressed that shortages 
will prevail next season and the more enterprising 
dealers are buying with that end in view. Some manu- 
facturers have already advanced their prices and others 
will undoubtedly do so in the near future. 

Ice Skates.—Ice skates are selling in fair volume, 
although many dealers in this district were compelled 
to carry over stocks last year. New prices were re- 
cently issued showing advances in the price of cheaper 
grades. The medium and better grades are quoted 
slightly lower than last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Men's all- 
clamp rocker skates, No. C-110, 65c. per pair. Price includes 
war tax. 

Snow Shovels.—Local jobbers are advising their cus- 
tomers to place orders for their estimated requirements 
of snow shovels at once, specifying early delivery dates. 
They declare that all indications point to serious short- 
ages when the buying season opens. At any rate, 
there is little or no possibility of decline. 

Steel Goods.—It is generally conceded that the com- 
ing season will reveal many shortages in steel goods, 
such as rakes, shovels, forks, hoes and hand cultivators. 
This shortage is in a measure due to the fact that the 
manufacturers are almost unable to get wood handles. 
They are also facing labor conditions that tend to cut 
production materially. Local jobbers are advising re- 
tailers to place their orders at once and to specify early 
shipping dates. Some jobbers are already quoting 
prices subject to withdrawal or revision at any time. 

Spark Plugs.—The demand for spark plugs seems to 
be increasing as the fall season approaches, due prob- 
ably to the fact that retailers are endeavoring to insure 
their stocks against shortages. The volume of sales 
throughout the season has been much above normal and 
manufacturers are generally behind with their orders. 
Local jobbers report light stocks and slow shipments. 
Dealers who have not already placed their orders are 
advised to do so at once. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Ilercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c¢. each: lots of 50 to 100, 62Me 
each: lots of 100 and upward. 60c¢. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c¢. each: lots of 100 to 150, 37%c. each 
lots of 150 and upwoerd, 35c¢. each Hel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45¢. each; lots of 50 to 100, 42406 
each: lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each: Hel-Fi Superspark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each: lots of 50 to 100, 621sc. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c¢. each 

Screws.—There is a very fair demand for screws 
coming mainly from the manufacturing trades. Prices 
are apparently firm, with nothing to indicate any re- 
duction. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.0.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 7712-20: flat head brass, 60-20; round head 


brass, 571%-20: round head blued, 75-20. 
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Sand Paper.—General sales of sand paper are very 
satisfactory, although the local demand has fallen down 
during the past few weeks. This is a temporary con- 
dition due to trouble in the building fields which will 
probably be settled shortly. Prices are same as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 

Solder.—Solder continues to move freely, the major 
part of the demand coming from repair sources. There 
is also said to be a good demand from the manufac- 
turers of sheet metal products. Present quotations are 
firmly held by jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
1-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
case lots, 34c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—The shortage of steel sheets is still 
very evident, the mills in this district being sold up for 
several months to come. Several of the makers have 
recently advanced prices, but this advance has not yet 
become general. Jobbers are expecting higher prices. 
Galvanized sheets are particularly. difficult té obtain 
at the present time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago No. 2S 
jack sheets, $5.62 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.97 per 
100 Tb. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights are selling fairly well, 
although Chicago sales are naturally light at this time. 
Several heavy advances have been taken during the 
last two months, and present prices are firmly held. 
Local jobbers are carrying light stocks and are making 
their heavy shipments direct from the foundry. No 
declines are to be expected for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago sash 
weights in ton lots, $52 per ton; in less than ton lots, $54 
per ton. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Boards.—The shortage of stove 
pipe and elbows is becoming more pronounced daily. 
This shortage is due to the fact that dealers generally 
did not place the usual volume of orders in the spring. 
This naturally led manufacturers to cut down their 
production at that time. It is now apparent that the 
demand will be fully up to normal and manufacturers 
are being forced to face conditions of higher priced 
labor and material. Under these conditions it seems 
decidedly probable that higher prices are to be expected 
before the heavy selling season arrives. 

Local jobbers have recently advanced their prices 
on stove boards but have not as yet reported their 
quotations. These will appear next week. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 
pipe, 30-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in., $17.25 per 
100; elhows, heavy corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz.; medium, 
( in. $1.50 per doz.: common adjustable, $1.60 per doz. 

Tacks.—The demand for tacks is increasing, due 
probably to the approach of the renting season. Pack- 
age tacks are selling best from retail sources, although 
the furniture and upholstery manufacturers are buying 
large quantities of the bulk variety. There are rumors 
of higher prices, but nothing definite has been reported. 

We quote trom jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6-0z., 25-Ib boxes, 154c. per Ib.; bill posters’ 
tacks, §-oz., 25-lb. boxes, 15¢. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—The demand for wheelbarrows con- 
tinues exceptionally heavy, due to the large amount of 
road and general construction work in progress. The 
heavier sales are in the all-steel barrows. Local job- 
bers report stocks in a somewhat broken condition, with 
prices very firm. Advances are to be expected rather 
than declines. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $7 each; common tray or stave barrows, $2.25 
each: angle leg garden barrows, $4 each. 

Wire Products.—The wire product situation is prac- 
tically the same as last reported. Several of the inde- 
pendent makers have announced advances, but these 
are not general, even among the independents. Mean- 
while the leading interest is holding firm to its old 
schedule. Local jobbers have not changed their quo- 
tations, preferring to wait until the market is more 
uniform. Retail sales of barb wire in the farming 
districts are improving as the end of the harvest season 
approaches. Poultry netting is in very light demand, 
while wire cloth is still selling in excess of the usual 
volume for this season. Prices on wire cloth and 
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poultry netting have been established to run until 
Nov. 1. The prices are the same as those now in effect. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire, $4.05 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $1.75 per 
100 Ib.; No. 9 plain wire, $3.65 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $4.25 per 100 lb.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; 
galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 


Game Traps.—The volume of game trap business is 
exceedingly heavy, and shortages are already apparent. 
Local jobbers have been advised of an advance on triple 
clutch game traps effective Sept. 1 amounting to about 
15 per cent. This distinctive trap is becoming very 
popular wtih dealers and trappers, and the manufac- 
turers are approaching the limit of capacity. Deaiers 
who have not bought should get their orders in as soon 


as possible. 
TWIN 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, August 30, 1919. 





HE regular August diminution of trade seems to 
have departed for parts unknown, at least it has 
not affected this section of the country whatever. All 
through this section in various towns business is good 
and never was better. Stores of all descriptions are 
busy to the limit and sales are coming up very near 
to the expectation of the merchants in all lines. Crops 
as a whole are good, although there are a few places 
where some crops look rather light. Dealers do nat 
seem to complain very much so far of any difficulty in 
locating goods for their customers or in getting prompt 
shipment. This may come a little later, however, if the 
railroad repair men’s strike continues. Prices so far 
have been strong and some of them showing still fur- 
ther advances, indicating that the peak of the market 
has not yet been reached. Very few changes are to be 
noted, however, in the local quotations. 
Axes.—There is no change in the price of axes and 
sales begin to show considerable improvement. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks’: Single bit, base 
weights, at $14.50 per doz.; double bit, base weights, at 
$19.00 per doz.: Sager handled, single bit, at $18.50 per 
doz.; handled Hiawatha, boys’, at $12.00 per doz 

Automobile Accessories.—Goods of this description 
are still brisk, with sales considerably increased on 
account of the tourists which are going through the 
country at the present time. Goods of all descriptions 
along this line are meeting with ready sale, with the 
exception perhaps of skid chains and repairs. These 
are moving more slowly, owing to the continued dry 
fine weather we have been having. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Call for this class of goods 
continues to be exceptionally good, with apparently no 
decrease in the amount of building which is progress- 
ing and being started. 

Bolts.—Bolts begin to show up very good totals. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts at 30-5 per cent, 
small machine bolts at 50 per cent, large machine bolts at 
30-10 per cent; lag screws at 50 per cent; stove bolts at 70 
per cent, and tire bolts at 50-10 per cent discount from 
standard lists. 

Brads.—Call for brads is still good; building opera- 
tions taking fair quantities of this class of material. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Brads in 25-lb. boxes 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Clocks.—The same condition prevails in the clock 
market as has been experienced in the past several 
weeks or months. Manufacturers are still far behind 
and jobbers find it almost impossible to obtain a suit- 
able stock of clocks for their customers. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day 
alarm clocks at 89c. each, Lookout 1-day alarm at $1.15 each, 
Sleepmeter 1-day alarm at $1.22 each, Automatic 8-day 
alarm at $4.05 each, Automatic luminous dial 8-day alarm 
at $4.85 each. 

Drills.—The call for drills continues to be very good. 
Shops and factories are taking fair quantities of this 
material and the retail sales continue to mount up to 
very good totals. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Straight shank car- 
bon drills at 40-10 per cent; bit stock at 50-10-5 per cent, 
and ratchet shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—There 
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We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fol- 
lows: 

Per Doz. 

‘ Per Doz. 





Victor— With Without Newhouse with 
Size Chains Chains Size Chains 
me Weieiess $1.40 $1.07 No. 0 . $3.28 
Née 4i...2:0 EOS 23 No. 1... 3.85 
No. 1%..... 2.48 1.98 i ee . 4.48 
NO. 2......+ 3.46 2.96  * ea . 4.88 
No Sitcecan See 1.19 | a: ae = 5.78 
No Dams xe 5.87 5.16 No. $1%4..... ; - 6.93 
Se : ere 1.89 No. 9135..... 7.33 
No. 91%..... 3.29 2.81 No. 2.. 8.54 
Oneida Jump— No. 2% 13.44 
Pe Daweee cs 1.46 No. 211. 10.56 
Wee. Bocca 1.69 No. 3.. 11.39 
No. 1's 2.69 No. 312 15.05 
No. 2,<: 1.23 No. 4.. 13.44 
No >, Ae 5.63 No {1 . 33.75 
No | eee 6.80 No. 5.. ‘100.00 
No. 91... ay No 6 227.81 
No. 9142 3.28 i 





CITIES 


seems to be no slackening of the sale on this class of 
material. We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as 
follows: 


2S-gage lap joint single bead, 5-in. eaves trough, $5.40 
per 100 ft.; 28-gage, $-in. conductor pipe, $5.25 per 100 ft 
5-in. conductor elbows at $1.29 per doz. Another quotation 


in discounts is as follows: Conductor pipe, not nested, 
crate lots, 70-10 per cent; elbows, 70-10 per cent from 
standard lists 

Files.—The call still continues to be very heavy for 
certain classes of files and carpenters are taking fair 
quantities of three-cornered files for their work and 
shops and factories are using an average quantity 
of other kinds. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson brand files 
at 50-10 per cent: Arcade brand at 60 per cent; Royal brand 
at 60-10 per cent. and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 per cent 
from standard lists 

Galvanized Ware.—Galvanized pails and tubs are sell- 
ing at a good rate so far with prices holding steady 
as last quoted. 

We quote_ from local jobbers stocks: No. 0 galvanized 


tubs at $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 
at $9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz. : 
No. 1 heavy galvanized at $13.50 to $19 per doz.: No. 2 at 
$15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at.$16.90 to $24 per doz 
galvanized pails. S-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.: 10-qt. at 
§3.25-$3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. at $3.85 








$3.15 per doz.; 12-qt.. 
per doz.: 16-qt. at r doz.: stock paiis, 16-qt. at 
$6.30 to $8.35 per doz.: 18-qt. at $7.35 to $9.75 per doz. : 20-qt 


at $10 per doz 

Glass, Putty and Glazier Points.—Sales continue to 
show good sales along this line with the amount of 
building which is throughout this district. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Single strength A 
grade glass, all sizes, 76 per cent; double strength A grade 
glass, all sizes, 78 per cent from standard list. Commercial 
bladder putty in barrels, $5.75 per ewt. Commercial putts 
in 25-lb. steel drums, $6.25 per cwt.; in 50-lb. steel drums 
$6.10 per ewt.: in 100-lb. steel drums, $6.00 per cwt 
Strictly pure bladder putty in barrels, $6.70 per cwt. Strictly 
pure bladder putty in 25-lb. steel drums, $7.00; in 50-Ib 
steel drums, $6.85; in 100-lb. steel drums, $6.75 per cwt 

Lanterns.—With the shortening of daylight hours 
sales of lanterns still continue to show improvement. 
Prices are as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Dietz D-Lite, short 
globe. $12.65 per doz.: Dietz Wizard, short globe, $11.35 
per doz.: Dietz Little Wizard, short globe, $9.75 per doz 
Dietz Victor, $7.50 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard, $11.35 per 
doz.: Dietz Buckeye Dash, $10.15 per doz.; Dietz Junio 
Wagon Lamp, $14.75 per doz. 

Metal Lath.—Call for metal lath still continues with 
no change in price. The demand will, undoubtedly, keep 
up until the end of the building season. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Expanded Diamond 
Mesh No. 27 painted metal lath, $26.70 per 100 sq. yd.; 26 
gage, $28.10; 24 gage, $31 Toncan metal lath, painted. 
26 gage, $33.10 per 100 sq. yd.; 24 gage. $36.60 per 100 
sq. yd. 

Mops.—There is no change in the quotation on mops 
and sales are still at about the same level as previously. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Priscilla 12-lb. mops 
at $5.40 per doz.; common 12-lb. mops at $3.60 per doz. 

Nails.—The call for nails still is steady and strong. 
Building operations are taking larger quantities of this 
class of material than for some time past. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.45 per keg base: coated wire nails at $3.75 per keg 











base. 
Staples.—Staples still meet with ready sales with 
poultry netting staples holding the lead in the demand 
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owing to the amount of expanded metal lath being 
used for concrete work. Prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Polished fence 
staples at $4.40 per keg; galvanized fence staples at $5.10 
per keg; galvanized poultry netting staples at $6.00 per 
keg. 

Tin Plate.—Stocks are in good condition and sales 
are about normal. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: nc. 0 = 28 old 
style at $30.00 per box; R. C. 20 x 28 No. 8 coated at $17.25 
per box; charcoal bright, 20 x 28 Ideal I. C., at $21 per 
box; Superba at $23.00 per box. 

Traps.—Sales on traps especially as from jobber 
to dealer show considerable increase. Retail sales are 
not heavy at the present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 Victor trap 
at $1.40 per doz.; No. 1 at $1.65 per doz.; No. 14% at $2.38 
per doz.; No. 2 at $3.46 per doz.; No. 0 Newhouse at $3.28 
per doz.; No. 1 at $3.85 per doz.; No. 144 at $5.78 per doz. 

Wheelbarrows. —Contractors are still using heavily 
of wheelbarrows and wheelbarrows for domestic use 
are selling at a fair rate. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Fully bolted wooden 


Hardware Age 


tray wheel barrows at $33.00 to $35.50 per doz.; niled tray 
wheelbarrows at $32.50 per doz.:; Ideal wheelbarrows «at 
$36.50 per doz.; tubular steel wheelbarrows at $7.95 each; 
wood garden wheelbarrows at $5.40. 

Wire Cloth.—Call for wire cloth is beginning to show 
a lessening of demand. Retail sales to the average 
householder are very light and mills and factories are 
not using as large quantities as in the past few months. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 

Black painted wire cloth at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. base; 
galvanized 12 mesh wire cloth at $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. base. 

Wire and Wire Goods.—There has been a slight 
change in the market of wire and sales are keeping 
up very well. Stocks are in fairly good condition, 
although there is some shortage of the more popular 
sizes with some of the dealers. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Bright wire goods at 
80 per cent; brass wire goods at 80 per cent from standard 
list; black annealed wire at $4.00 per cwt. base; galvanized 
annealed wire at $4.70 per cwt. base; painted cattle wire. 


80 rod spool, $3.57 per spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80 rod 
spool, $4.12 per spool; painted hog wire, 80 rod spool, $3.83 
per spool; galvanized hog wire, $0 rod spool, $4.40 per spool. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 30, 191%. 


"THE critical labor situation is giving a good deal of 
concern not only to blast furnace and steel mill 
owners, but to employers of labor in general. The 
result of the vote taken early this month among em- 
ployees of the steel mills, with the object of finding 
out whether these men want to go on a general strike, 
has not been made public by the Itbor officials that had 
it in charge, and this has given rise to the belief that 
the vote was not as favorable to declaring a genera! 
strike as the labor leaders would like to have had it. 


Again, the refusal of Judge E. H. Gary, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation to meet a com- 
mittee from the American Federation of Labor in New 
York this week, has put the matter of whether a 
general strike is to be declared among the iron and 
steel workers, squarely up to the labor leaders them- 
selves, and it is believed they will go very slow in 
declaring a general strike, as it is known absolutely 
that probably 85 to 90 per cent of the employees of the 
Steel Corporation are strongly opposed to a general 
strike, and either voted against it, or else did not vote 
at all. 


The newest development in this important matter 
is that within a few days nearly 50,000 employees of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company have put them- 
selves squarely on record as being absolutely opposed 
to a strike, and publicly asking that the labor agitators 
that are trying to create trouble, to keep away from 
them. Large steel manufacturers, and leading con- 
sumers as well, evidently do not feel that there is going 
to be a strike, as they are not trying to lay in any 
heavier stocks than usual, but are buying the usual 
quantities of goods as under normal conditions. It 
is further certain that the action of President Wilson 
in practically refusing the demands of the railroad 
employees for more money will have a salutary effect 
on the general labor situation, and will do much to clear 
it up in the near future. It is believed that within a 
month all danger of serious trouble will have passed. 

A leading feature of the present steel situation is 
the very heavy export demand for nearly all kinds of 
steel products, especially tin plate, sheets, steel bars 
and tubular goods. The extent of the present export 
businss is not realized by the trade in general, and it 
is growing right along. As an example, one interest 
reports it is figuring on no less than 400,000 boxes of 
tin plate for export, and expects to take a good part 
of the business. South America has just placed an 
order in this country for 500 steel gondola cars and 
other large orders are pending. 


Prices are holding firm, but there is no general 
tendency on the part of steel producers to advance 
them. A large steel bar interest has started to name 


an advance of $3 a ton, but this is mostly to new pros- 
pective customers, the mill in question being filled for 
the remainder of this year. It is known that the large 
steel interests are opposed to any general advance in 
prices, in view of the serious labor situation, and the 
adverse effect it would have on labor. Present prices 
are likely to hold, in the main, over the remainder of 
this year at least. 


The present volume of business in the wholesale and 
retail hardware trade is above normal, and the out- 
look for the remainder of this year is good. Local trade 
has been restricted for the past two weeks by a general 
local street car strike, but this is certain to be settled 
within a day or two of the time this report is written. 
Prices of goods are high, but the people have money, 
and are buying freely. Shortages of supply in some 
lines of hardware have already come, due to labor 
troubles, or else to other causes. Collections are good, 
and the number of cash sales is very much ahead 
of what it was a few years ago. This helps the hard- 
ware merchant to discount his bills, and incidentally 
to make more money. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——Makers report that the re- 
cent advance in prices is holding firm, and that the 
volume of new business is fairly good. All the makers 
could handle more orders, but as it is, they are running 
at about 75 per cent of normal capacity. There is also 
some export business being placed, and this helps out. 
The new discounts are as follows: 


Large structural and ship rivets...............00. $3.90 base 
eS eer re rei $4.00 
% in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter... .60-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 








Smaller and shorter, rolled threads... .60 per cent off list 

Cut threads ....ceccsccrcesccceces 00°10 per cent off list 

Larger and lon@er pines... ...ccesses 45-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Smaller and shorter................ 40-10-5 per cent off list 

Fe eS! ere 40 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .50-10 per cent off list 


Cut threads 





50 per cent off list 
Larger and longer LES 40-5 per cent off list 
AR eae ee ern 60 per cent off list 





Piow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3... ..60scees 50-5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10........50-5 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank..............3.10e. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank............ 3.10¢c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped............ 2.85c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped........... 2.85c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank... .3.10c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped... .2.85c¢ per Ib off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

= a a ee 70 per cent off list 

ee eS Eo ere ree 75-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in PACKAPES......cccccccece 75-10 per cent off list 
RO TO ENN NEI 9. 6. 4:4.6 5c6 0 sot 8 wa smdin gen 2% per cent extra 
PR. 65.0 h es See kee ei ah aa 60-10 per cent off list 


All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 


Sheets.—Owing to the heavy demand, some mills are 
asking higher prices for galvanized sheets, especially 
for delivery late in this year, or early next year. All 
the sheet mills are crowded with orders, and are prac- 
tically sold up for the remainder of this year. There 
is a scarcity in the supply of sheet bars, and this is 
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holding down output of sheets to some extent. Export 
demand is heavy, and large shipments of sheets are 
being made to foreign countries right along. Prices 
are very firm. 

Effective from March 21, the base price of No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets is 3.55¢c., the base price of No. 28, box an- 
nealed, one pass black sheets is 4.35¢c., and for No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown mill. 

Tin Plate—The new demand and _ specifications 
against contracts are heavy, and the tin plate mills 
have about all the business on their books they can 
handle this year. The tomato crop in Maryland is a 
partial failure this year, but this is more than offset 
by the unusually heavy demand for tin plate from Cal- 
ifornia, which is by far the largest ever known. The 
export demand is good, and there are export inquiries 
in the market at present for 500,000 boxes or more 
of tin plate, mostly for China and Japan. Prices are 
very firm, and are no longer being shaded. 


Prices of stock items range from $6.50 to $6.75, but pro- 
duction tin plate is firm at $7, Pittsburgh. 
Prices on terne plate, effective March 21, are as follows: 


CINCI 


Ottice of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Aug. 30, 1919. 
LTHOUGH statements have not yet been made up 
for the month of August, both wholesale and retail 
merchants know enough from their daily records to 
show that business during the month will run ahead 
of August last year all the way from 30 to 100 per 
cent. Collections are also good and there is a marked 
increase in cash business. 

Dealers have commenced their fall buying before 
the usual time. Some are apprehensive that delays in 
shipments may occur later, due to labor troubles, and 
they wish to replenish their stocks at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The question of higher freight rates 
being established before the end of the year is also 
another factor responsible for urgent requests to rush 
shipments of all goods ordered. 

Country and suburban merchants are doing a much 
better business now than they enjoyed the first two 
weeks of August, as many farmers have finished thresh- 
ing their grain and have had an opportunity to pur- 
chase supplies of different kinds that were needed. 
Merchants handling wagons and other farm vehicles 
have been doing a thriving business and are looking 
for a good fall trade. The Jansen Hardware Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky., the only hardware merchant in this vicin- 
ity handling dynamite, reports an extra heavy demand 
for it at the present time. 

Alarm Clocks.—In spite of competition from drug 
stores, both city and suburban merchants report a very 
good business. They have been placing orders quite 
freely for replenishing stocks. 

Automobile Supplies.—The spark plug business is 
excellent. Some merchants not only cater to the car 
owners, but go after the business of the smaller ga- 
rages. The tire business is also very good, and little 
complaint is made as to delayed shipments, although 
some manufacturers have warned their customers that 
if the present heavy demand continues some trouble on 
this score may develop. There is a steadily increasing 
call for tools and flashlights. 

Axes.—Business is quite dull, and stocks on hand, 
while rather low, are able to take care of all demands. 

Jobbers quote 314 and 4-lb. axes, $13.50 to $14 per doz. 

Bale Ties.—There is an acute shortage of bale ties, 
and neither jobber nor retailer have any stocks on hand. 
A heavy demand has developed and unless some ship- 
ments come through at an early date the farming trade 
will be seriously inconvenienced. 

Jobbers quote 91%4-ft., No. 14 gauge, at $1.80 per bundle. 

Barb Wire.—Prices have been advanced and instead 
of retarding business this action seems to have stimu- 
lated it. Farmers also have more time now to build 
new fences and are buying freely. However, stocks are 
reported to be growing smaller as outgoing shipments 
exceed receipts of both barb wire and woven wire 
fencing. 


$14.55; 12-lb—I. C 
C., $18.40; 25-Ib. 
$21.65 ; 


S-lb.—200 Ib., $14.15; S-lb—I. C., 
$16.15; 15-lb—I. C., $17.15; 20-ib.—I. 
I. C., $19.65; 30-lb—I. C., $20.65; 35-lb—I. C., 
40-lb.—I. C., $19.65. All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—All the large independent mills are 
now quoting prices $5 per ton higher than the American 
Steel & Wire Company, but it is understood that this 
concern is sold up over this year, so that its lower 
prices do not seriously affect the generally higher 
market. The new demand for wire and wire nails is 
still very heavy, and away beyond the capacity of the 
mills to supply as promptly as wanted. Prices are very 
strong. 


Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00 
3right basic wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.:; annealed fence wire 
Nos. 0 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed 
wire and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40 
polished fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for th: 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Discounts on woven wire fencing are 6044 per cent 
off list for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 
58 per cent off for smaller lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Jobbers quote 4-pt. hog wire, in 80 rod reels, at $4.50 pe 
reel, and 2-pt. hog wire at $4.20. 4-pt. cattle wire is now 
$3.90 per reel. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Practically everything in the 
builders’ hardware line has been advanced 10 per cent. 
Shipments are hard to get through on time, and there 
seems to be a marked shortage of locks of all kinds, 
and merchants’ stocks of padlocks especially have about 
been exhausted. Building operations in Cincinnati and 
vicinity are on the mend. 

Binder Twine.—Business is holding up remarkably 
well for this season of the year. Practically no stocks 
are on hand. 

The wholesale price is 21%c. a Ib 

Carriage Bolts.—A steady call for carriage bolts, in 
small quantities, is generally reported. 

The larger sizes are quoted at 50 and 5 per cent discount. 
and the smaller sizes at 35 per cent off list 

Carbon Drills —The machine shops continue good 
customers, but have not changed their policy of buying 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The jobbers’ discount is 50 and 5 per cent off list. 

Chains.—Only a fair demand is reported. It is 
rumored that an advance is expected at an early date. 

To-day’s wholesale quotation is 6'ec. a Ib. for common coil 
chain. 

Chain Blocks.—Retail prices have been marked up 10 
per cent to conform with the recent manufacturers’ 
advance. Business is good. 

Coach Screws.—No very recent changes in prices 
have been made. Dealers have lately been ordering 
quite freely, but complain as to the slowness of ship- 
ments. 





The jobbers’ discount is 50 and 5 per cent off list 

Coasters.—Only a very few coasters will be carried 
through the winter season. Many dealers’ stocks have 
been entirely exhausted. 


Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged, as follows: No. 1 
coaster, $4.70, and No. 2, $4. 


Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe——Some uneasiness is 
manifested by hardware merchants who operate sheet 
metal shops as to a future supply of sheets. So far 
none has been inconvenienced very much, but mill ship- 
ments are not coming through at a very rapid rate. 

Wholesale quotations are as follows: 5-in. eaves trough. 
met ft.. and 6-in., 1le.; 3-in. gutter pipe is quoted at f« 

Granite Ware.—The expected advance has net yet 
taken place, although some manufacturers have marked 
up their prices. Nearly all kinds of granite ware is 
hard to get, and there is quite a brisk demand for it. 

Galvanized Ware.—Dealers have been able to re- 
plenish their stocks recently a little more promptly, 
but should the threatened shortage of galvanized sheets 
occur they will doubtless be inconvenienced. Some mer- 
chants are placing their orders to cover future require- 
ments. 

Glass.—The demand for window glass is rather brisk. 
3uilding operations are improving and a considerable 
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lot of glass is needed for replacement purposes. Mer- 
chants handling glass are all adding to their stocks, 
anticipating a busy fall season. 

The Wm. Glenny Glass Co. quotes window glass as fol- 
lows: S.S. A and B. 77 per cent discount; D.S. A, 79 per 
cent. and D.S. B, +1 per cent off list. 


Lace Leather.—Both city and country merchants 
make very optimistic reports as to the total amount 
of business done in this commodity within the past 30 
days. 

The jobbers’ discount is 30 and 10 per cent off list 

Rivets.—Business has slowed down a little during the 
past few days. All stocks are low. 

The jobbers’ discount is 50 and 10 per cent off list 

Rope.—Pure Manila rope is quoted by the jobbers at 
6c. a pound, and the hardware grade at 24c. Business 
is improving. 

Roofing.—A surprisingly large amount of composi- 
tion roofing is being sold by all merchants who handle 
it. As a consequence they are ordering quite freely. 





The following are carload prices f.o.b. mill Cincinnati 
Best grade, one-ply, $1.: two-ply, $1.90, and three-ply 
Medium grades, one-ply, $1.45; two-ply, $1.80, and 

ly. $2.1: ‘he: aper grades, one-ply, $1.: two-ply. 

and th ree-ply, $1.95. Sanded one side, one-ply, $1.20; 
two-ply, $1.45 and three-ply, $1.70. Tarred felt, $68 per ton 
Sheathing papers, $55 per ton, and slaters’ felt, $1.05 per roll. 


Sheets.—One of the leading mills in this vicinity is 
closed down on account of labor troubles. The supply 
from outside mills is not moving very freely, although 
transportation difficulties may have something to do 
with delays in many instances. The base price of No. 28 
galvanized sheets is 5.70c., Pittsburgh, and No. 28 
black —e 4.35¢., with a carload freight rate to Cin- 
einnati of 23c. It is reported that some of the mills 
in the Sansiaeeh district have made sales recently 
from 10c. to 20c. per 100 lb. above the figures named. 

Wire Screen Cloth.—Steps are already being taken for 
ordering a supply for the spring trade. Merchants evi- 
dently believe they can purchase to better advantage at 


Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 
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present prices, even though they have to accept ship- 
ments ahead of the usual time. 

Wire Nails——The jobbers’ price has been advanced 
from $3.75 per keg base to $4. The demand for nails 
is improving. 


Obituary 


ARRY M. SHEPLER, well known in the sheet and 


tin plate industries, through his connection, with — 


the sales department of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company for a period of seventeen years, died of 
pneumonia after a very brief illness, at his home in 
Chicago, on Sunday morning, Aug. 3. 

LeRoy W. PARKER died at his home in Portland, Ore., 
recently. He was born in Greenwich, N. Y., in 1843, 
and went to the Pacific Coast 35 years ago engaging in 
the hardware business at McMinnville. A few years 
later he moved to Portland and continued in business 
until forced to retire owing to ill health. He is sur- 
vived by two sons. 

CHARLES E. OBERLIN for 40 years in the hardware 
business at Massillon, Ohio, died recently of apoplexy 
in his sixty-fourth year. He retired from business sev- 
eral years ago. 

JOHN BLACK, aged 73, died at his home in Dalton, 
Ga., recently. For many years he had conducted a hard- 
ware business, but had retired several years ago. Mr. 
Black is survived by three daughters and four sons. 


GEORGE C. WINTER, proprietor of the Winter Hard- 
ware Company, Southbridge, which was established by 
his father in 1870, died at his home in Chapin Street, 
Aug. 6, aged 60 He was a 32d degree Mason, past 
master of the Quinebaug Lodge, high priest of Doric 
Chapter and a past district deputy. He served as town 
clerk for several terms, and has been president of the 
board of trade. In hardware circles he was one of the 
best known and liked men of New England. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one daughter, one brother and one 
sister. 


SAWS AND FRAMES— SRSERER net, «&e. 





BARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., Jobbers’ Mfg. Company : 

8% @9%e Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ M. .30¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lb., Paste, 5 & 10 TD. cans, 

814 @ @I%w¢ SES 
eae Liquid in gal. cans, ®@ gal. ae 00 
Chatillon’s No. 1, DRILLS AND DRILL 


Li _ Sept. 25, 1918 
200 300 6400 800 1000 Ib. 
$3.00 $4.00 $6. 00 $8.00 $14.00 
Cc hatillon’ SS Sr 25% 
- w. 
List ‘Sept. . 1918—16% % 
Sargent & Co., 
List Sept. 7, 1918—16 4% 
BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 


Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0z....85% 
Beliing, Heavy, Toe RS: 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz...45% 
Belting, Light, 13 oz....... 50% 
Becond Quality, Sides....... 55% 


Becond Quality, Shoulders... .60% 
Leather Lacing, Strictly 
errr 45% 
Rote Lacing Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 én 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ 
4 


Ae i” a: ey 5¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade) .50&10% 
SEE 40&10% 
SO errr 85% 

BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common wooden..........4. 80% 
| pe 30% 
Drill— 

Athol Machine Co.: 
ae eer List net 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% @ 6, and smaller...40&10% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
%& « 6, and smaller. .40&10&5 % 
Larger or longer. ..80&10&10% 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list... .60% 


Bolt Ends, H. P. Nute...... 40% 
Machine (cut thread): 
g @ 4, and smaliler...... 50% 
Larger or longer........< 40 % 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Stratght Link: 
3/16, $18. 00; %, $15.00; 5/16, 
$12.50; %, $1 1.00; ae: 
$10.50; set’ $10.25 : 
%, $9.50; %, $9.2 z z 
$9.00. 


STOCKS— 

Tw dot, Bit Stock. ....+. 50&10% 
Twist, Taper and S/raight 

(Saat RIE CARES GRE 45% 
Wire Gauge, Jobbers’ and R. 8. 

pS ae aes 45% 
Brace Drills for Wood...50&10% 
EMERY—Tarkish— 

Out of market at present time. 
OEE eee 10¢ 
HAMMERS AND 

SLEDGES— 

A A Seeerererrees 45&5 % 
DO De Gi 5 6 saa svcsa eed 45&£10% 
OILERS— 

Steel; Copper Plated........60% 
Chace, Brass and Copper....10% 
Railroad, coppered..... 83 4&5 % 
Chace, Zinc Plated.......é 33 4 % 
Roatlroad, O7G88 «2.00.05 oe 20&5 % 
PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
| a. MUTT CCE TL eS lo 
Contractors’ Picks.......... 25% 
ROPE— 

Eastern Retail Trade. Per lb. 


Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 7% 
Second Gradeé......c00. 
Hardware Grad 

Sisal, 5% in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade 
Second Grade 0¢ 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 

First quality, 23%¢; second 
SE 65 535.5 wee ow 
—, Tarred, Medium Lath 








arn: 
First quality ........0+00. 23¢ 
Becond quality ..........+. 20¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in and larger 


49 @50¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and yop oh 
47@48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
Mere reer 45 @46¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1, %-tm. and up...... 19¢ 
No, 2, %4-in. and up..... 17%¢ 


TURNBUCKLES— 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 





Hack— D McKinney Mfg. Co. each, net 
Saws, 6 to 14 in, inc....... 25% No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $18.50; 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 3, $15.50. 

2 to 14 tM.. ccccccess 10&10% - 
VAS = -_ 
Saw Frames— HERS—Cast 
Iron, adj., per doz......-+. $3.75 Over iz: inch, barrel lots, per 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 in., per dee. 100 10. ..crceeevcccvvens 8.00 
7.02 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per doz., Iron or Steel 
$8.11 ; Per 100 Ib. 

Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz...$17.80 om are 5/16 % 

“asher. 13.4 ‘ ‘ 
SCREWS— shers $13.40 12.50 11.40 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 11.20 11-10 

Lag, Cone Point.......++ 50&10% WRENCHES— 
i a % 
Coach, Gimlet Point..... 50&10% Agricultural ............... 40% 
Jack Screws— Alligator or Crocodile....... 50% 
Btandard TAst......02000- 40&5 % oh ge A ccnrenea mene % 
ales son pattern.......... 60&5 % 
Machine Genuine Walworth Stillson, ‘ 
Cut Thread, Iron 0% 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
60&10% METALS— 
Fillister or Oval Head, Tin— 
50&10% 
Brass: i | OEE T4A@75¢ 

Flat Head or Round Head, ME aa eacaeesievane 80@85¢ 

50&£10% bmeeliee pig, 99 per cent, 

Fillister or Oval Head, T0@72¢ 

40&10% Copper— 
nee Thread Iron, F. H. or 
cero seeeerereseseces 75% Lake Ingot...........60++0.26¢ 
Filter or Oval Head....80% Electrolytic ............24@25¢ 
— —— _ a eee D4@25¢ 
Le Serr 65% 
Wadlistor or dei Head.. "60% Spelter and Sheet Zine— 
Western spelter.......... 9@10¢ 
Set and Cap— Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, cast 
ne WINS 6958559 cha ken 65 % 12¢; open, 13¢, 
Set (Steel) net advance over 
OO OO Lead— 
Y ty, 

Her. Ha, Cap... 65% — American plg..-Per 1., 6% @T¢ 
Fillister Head Gap........ 45% Bar .....seeee t lb., TH@S%e 
Wood Solder— 

Flat Head, Iron...77%&10&10% 
Round Head, Iron. ..75&10&10% 
Flat Head, Brass... ry chee aey 
Round Head, Brass .57 %4&10&10% Prices of solder indicated by 

MW -10& y 
ee ee private brand vary according to 
i y , ~ 

52%&1010% °mPosition. 
STOCKS, DIES AND Babbitt Metal— 

TAPS— Best grade, per D....60.cce 90¢ 
Ae eee eee 10% Commercial grade, per Ib..... 50¢ 
_Hamd Taps, 4% tol in...... 45% 

Hand Taps, smaller than % a Antimony— 

Th, cacvedene nee vane 20a cud (4 
M.S. iy A Taps, No. 2 to RO: GP Wi vicicksccvces 10¢ 

| 2 Ree 65&5 % 

M. 8. user Taps, larger... .50% Alaminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
remelting, per ID...... 85 @37¢ 
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How the War Developed an Increased Use of Household 
Labor Saving Devices 


(An address delivered at the Annual State Conference cf Home 


Demonstration and Home Economic Agents, 


Agricultural College, Mississippi, February 17 to March 7, 1919, by Raymond March, Secretary American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago) 


O event can change the habits of the people of a 
nation or can change and readjust the customs 
and modes of living of all of the peoples of the 

world so rapidly as a great war. It would take a long 
time to tell the whole story of the changes which affected 
the social structure in this country alone and which were 
developed as a result of the war. The rise in the cost of 
living, high wages, the shifting of labor, male and 
female, white and colored; the development of substi- 
tutes, the shortage of basic materials, the threat of a 
famine—all of these developed out of the war and 
every one of them has had its effect and left its mark 
on nearly every inhabitant of our country. The results 
of the war, in more ways than one, will be felt long 
after peace has been concluded. 

During the war, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through its agents and representatives, 
inaugurated great movements among the people to meet 
world-wide economic conditions. One of these move- 
ments or educational campaigns was inaugurated for 
the purpose of increasing the yield of our farms. 
Larger crops from the farms meant the use of more 
labor and more constant use of labor-saving machinery. 
This campaign to increase the yield of our farms has 
left its mark on our farmers and on their wives—a 
mark which I am sure will create for the farming class, 
as a whole, better living conditions and more time to 
experience the joys of life. 

And right here I ask you to note that the Home 
Demonstration Agent can have as a motto or as an 
ideal for her work for the people in her community 
no better purpose than to create better living condi- 
tions and to show the housewife how to accomplish her 
household tasks in the least possible time so that she 
may have time for the enjoyment of life itself. During 
the war, the efficient housewife called the bluff of 
housekeeping and, to her surprise, discovered that it 
need only take a fraction of her time. 

Every one knows how and why the war developed a 
shortage of labor in this country. The records of the 
United States Employment Service show that during 
1918, 4,211,942 applicants applied to the service for 
employment and that during that period there were 
8,799,798 calls on the employment offices for help—or 
more than two calls for every applicant seeking work. 
This shortage of labor applied to skilled and unskilled, 
male and female, for the women of the country re- 
sponded to the call nobly. The shifting of women 
labor from the home to the factory, to the railroad and 
to the business office, was enormous. 


Women in Industry 


CCORDING to the reports of the United States 

Department of Labor, about 2,000,000 women were 
employed in this country in factories and plants operat- 
ing to full capacity on direct war work. The figure of 
2,000,000 women does not include women employed in 
factories and plants producing those commodities which, 
during the period of the war, were classed and called 
“less-essentials.” The. shifting of women labor from 
the home to the factory, to the office and to the rail- 
roads became so great that a division or department 
was created within the United States Department of 
Labor called the “Women in Industry Service” and Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck was made its director to co-ordinate 


the work of all the governmental agencies and groups 
dealing with the questions and conditions of woman 
labor, wages, hours, employment and training. This 
Division or Service of the Department of Labor went 
so far as to compile and publish “Standards” for women 
in industry. 

A wonderful story could be told about how women 
went into factories and recovered, entirely, from their 
awe and fear of machinery. Experience has shown that 
women are and can be efficient at running machinery. 
This changed attitude of women toward machinery is 
illustrated very forcefully by the fact that during the 
recent automobile show held in Chicago it was noticed 
how women invariably made inquiries about the engine 
and other technicalities of the mechanism. During the 
war, women rendered efficient service working hydraulic 
presses, heating and charging furnaces, welding brass, 
forging chains, molding bricks, constructing com- 
passes, turning out electric lamps, producing munitions, 
operating tractors, and a thousand and one other im- 
portant and necessary tasks. 

The shifting of women labor from the home to the 
industrial tasks enumerated was not so great in this 
country as it was in England or France, but it was 
great enough to create an acute shortage of “domes- 
tics” or household servants. It is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that over 50 per cent of the woman 
labor which shifted from the home to industry, before 
the war were engaged as domestics or household ser- 
vants. This percentage figure is even higher for Eng- 
land and France. 

The shortage of household servants together with 
Red Cross and Liberty Loan work forced many house- 
wives to consider the purchase of machinery which would 
do the hardest work of the numerous necessary house- 
hold tasks. Washing machines, hand, water, gasoline 
and electric power, wringing machines, mangles ad iron- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners were in great de- 
mand. The installation of these household labor-saving 
devices has shown the housewife that hereafter the 
tasks of housekeeping will require but a small portion 
of her time. 

Contrary to expectation, the signing of the armistice 
has not relieved the shortage of “domestics.” In a com- 
parative report issued by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, it is shown that following the armistice 
and up to Dec. 21, the demand for female labor 
suffered a marked decrease. Beginning with the week 
following the later date, however, both demand and sup- 
ply showed an upward trend throughout the country. 
At the close of the week ending Dec. 21 the de- 
mand for this class of labor had fallen, approximately, 
to 33,000 and the supply to 16,000. The tide turned, 
the figures show, with the beginning of the next week, 
at the close of which, Dec. 28, the demand was ap- 
proximately, 43,000; supply 22,000. The heaviest de- 
mand for female labor in any given week is placed at 
58,000 for the week ending Nov. 2, at which time the 
supply stood at 23,000 and from about that date,up to 
Dec. 28, the demand exceeded the supply by an average 
of about 19,000. 

A short supply of any kind of labor always brings an 
increase in the wage demanded by that kind of labor. 


As a consequence, the sky is the only limit on 
wages now being demanded by household servants. 


Many housewives cannot afford to pay the wages de- 
manded; and they are thus forced to purchase house- 
hold labor-saving devices which, paid for on long time 
terms, soon earn their original cost. Almost from 
time immemorial every important general advance in 
wage rates has been followed by a new movement in 
the direction of installing labor-saving devices and 
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machinery. The greatest wage advance in all time 
has occurred in the past three years and it would be 
strange, indeed, if the usual results did not follow. 


Women Have New Ideals 


S the soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces 

return to this country, it is safe to assume that 
many of them will take over the work performed by 
women during the war. The fact must be kept in mind, 
however, that women who entered business during the 
war and who now may be forced to return to the home 
and to the household duties have learned, to the full, 
the value of labor-saving devices. They have learned 
that the office, factory and railroad in this country is 
equipped with the latest modern labor-saving devices. 
They have learned the value and utility of such devices, 
and they have learned how to use them. This knowl- 
edge, gained from actual, practical experience will be 
taken into every home into which these women, who did 
so much for their country during the war, enter either 
as a housewife or as a household servant. No one can 
forecast the enormous demand for household labor- 
saving devices which will exist in this country for the 
next five to ten years as a direct result and heritage 
of the war. 

The eight-hour day and less in the factory and in 
the office has been made possible only by the intelligent 
use of tools and machinery. By the use of tools and 
machinery, production in factory and office has been in- 
creased so much that the American business man has 
been able to reduce the number of daily working hours. 

This is an age of labor-saving devices and economy 
of time, labor, money and health. 

Women have learned these things from actual ex- 
perience. They will now demand that the same labor 
conditions prevail in the home. 

As proof of the statements I have made, I quote, as 
evidence, from an editorial which appeared recently in 
a Pittsburgh newspaper: 


“While the fighting was going on, all discussions of 


the household help problem ended in expressions of be- 
lief that it would be easy to get women to do domestic 
work ‘after the war.’ But now that the war is over and 
there has been no stampede of girls from factories back 
to the kitchens and nurseries, what are we to think? 
The question is, have we not passed into a new era of 
home service in which there will be no return to the 
conditions known before the war? In other words, will 
the general housekeeper ever be plentiful again? | 

“With things as they are the comparatively new United 
States Employment Service must be accepted as the 
barometer of the servant supply. The insistent demand 
for women munitions factory operatives is said to be 
gone, but the nation-wide shortage of domestics, laun- 
dry workers, cooks, kitchen, pantry and nursery maids 
and waitresses remains. The New England States and 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey had no extra 
house workers on the latest reports and had registered 
needs for more than 1000, and even in the South and 
Far West, where there is little factory work, by com- 
parison, the homes were calling for help. 


Domestic Help Scarce 


66 T’HE moral seems to be that man, who wants but 

little here below, and his wife and children, must 
arrange their scheme of living so they will want still 
less of anything that necessitates outside help. From 
a situation where families do with indifferent servants 
they may pass to one where they must do without, and 
that points to the necessity of utilizing all labor-saving 
devices that have been demonstrated as efficient, elec- 
tric laundering and cleaning appliances especially. In- 
stead of architects designing houses that can be man- 
aged with the minimum of salaried labor, they will have 
to put their wits to work on the kind that can be oper- 
ated without any. The mistress will not wish to take 
on the so-called drudgery that the old professional ser- 
vant is quitting, but will look about to arrange her 
household so that it will be as nearly workless as in- 
genuity and modern science can make it.” 

Ah! but you say, “So far, you have talked about 
conditions confronting the city housewife. What about 
the farmer’s wife?” And I reply that the farmer’s wife 
needs household labor-saving devices even more than the 
city housewife. In the first place, the farmer’s wife has 
had even greater difficulties with the servant problem. 
As employees of the Department of Agriculture you 
have been urging all of the farmers to produce greater 
crops. Have you stopped to think that the farmer’s wife 
must carry, at least, half of the farmer’s burden? Dur- 
ing the war you told the farmer that the Allies were 
dependent on him for victory. This meant that the 
farmer had to produce the largest crops he ever 
raised. Right now you are telling the farmer that the 
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6,500,000 American farms are the “essential industries” 
upon which rests the burden of “making safe” human- 
ity’s blood-bought gains in world famine. 

World food and peace or world famine and anarchy 
will be the story written during the coming season on 
the good American acres by the plowpoints of sturdy 
American farmers. Food and farm laoor—the appall- 
ing need for the one, the serious shortage of the other— 
must be linked together in minds of Americans for the 
coming year. 

More than 20,000,000 tons of food must cross the 
water from America that body and soul may be held 
together in the millions now struggling to rebuild the 
shattered countries of the Old World. The world ration 
reads: Wheat, rye, beans, rice, and sugar in sight in 
sufficient amounts provided close conservation and con- 
tinuing of rationing are strictly enforced; 3,000,000 
tons short of high protein feeds; 3,000,000,000 short 
of pork and pork products. With 49,000,000 acres of 
winter wheat in, the wheat content of the world’s food 
is guaranteed—but wheat is only 25 per cent of our 
food ration over here and about 40 per cent in Europe. 

Wheat is a minimum labor, machinery handled crop 
and acreage is increased because farmers in every State 
foresee the shortage of farm labor. The maximum 
farm acreage in going to wheat, and the minimum to 
the very crops in which the world needs are greatest 
and in which the country is far short. 

The farmer cannot secure the utmost of production, 
however, unless he uses machinery—labor-saving de- 
vices—wherever and whenever possible. He will need 
additional labor to harvest the enormous crops ex- 
pected. Additional labor on the farm means extra 
work for the farmer’s wife. 

Will she, alone, be expected to carry the increased 
burden of the kitchen and home or will she persuade 
her husband to install for her labor-saving household 
devices? Who will keep the clothes clean? 

Will the farmer’s wife spend her days over the old- 
fashioned, obsolete washtub and her nights over the old- 
fashioned ironing board? Or will she purchase a wash- 
ing and ironing machine? 


She Will Buy Washing Machines 


~ she break her back and ruin not only her own 
health, but endanger that of the next generation 
by working over a washboard, or will she save her time, 
her money and her health by using a washing machine? 

In the rural home the washing has to be done at 
home, where, for sanitary reasons, the family washing 
ought to be done. Why should it be done by old-fash- 
ioned methods? 

If the intelligent farmer who has purchased up-to- 
date labor-saving implements for use in his work will 
but think about it, he will not permit his wife to kill 
herself and endanger the life of the coming generation 
doing her housework by ancient methods. 

Farming in this country is daily becoming more and 
more of a science. Successful farming demands the 
latest labor-saving devices and machinery. The latest 
discoveries and methods concerning farming and dairy- 
ing, such as the “Babcock test,” etc., have made farmers 
become efficient in order to attain success. The same 
thought and attention which has been applied to farm- 
ing and farm methods if applied to the daily household 
tasks would revolutionize the work of the farmer’s wife. 

Is the washing done in a scientific way in your home, 
Mr. Farmer? If not, why not? 

Studies made by the United States Census Bureau 
have shown that the infant mortality among workers 
in textile mills is not so great as among women who live 
at home, and do their own work, which includes carry- 
ing water from the well to the house, doing washing by 
ancient methods and emptying heavy tubs of water. If 
the one weekly burden of the family washing could be 
relieved, the records of our State Boards of Health 
would not show that a larger percentage of babies die 
in the first month of life in the country than in the city. 

There is but one way to relieve this weekly burden, 
and that is by purchasing and using a hand-power, 
water-power, gasoline-power or electric washing ma- 
chine. 

The washing machine for domestic use is not an ex- 
periment. It has been on the market for over half 
a century. It does its work rapidly and successfully. 
The theory of the machine, whether driven by hand 
power, water power, gasoline engine power or elec- 
tricity, is the agitation of clothes and water and the 
forcing of a soapy solution through the clothes. 

Millions of washing machines are sold every year; 
and more and more of them will be sold as housewives 
learn why the family washing should be done in the 
home and how quickly it can be done there by the use 
of a machine. 
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dustry is facing the most 
important crisis in its 
history. Read the story 
by Charles Downes on 
page 113 and the second 


editorial on page 117. 





Chicago Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 30, 1919. 


HE cutlery market continues to reflect serious short- 
ages of pocket knives, with growing scarcity of 
shears and scissors. Just at this time labor conditions 
are very bad in the cutlery trade. Several large con- 
cerns are reported to be practically closed because of 
strikes, and others report decreased production. Retail 
and jobbing stocks in this district have been low for 
the past two years and are showing little, if any, im- 
provement. Meanwhile the consumer demand is heavy. 
Local jobbers are being regularly approached by 
salesmen from German and Japanese manufacturers, 
who are submitting samples. The German samples are 
apparently of about the same quality as before the 
war, but the quotations are from 150 to 200 per cent 
higher than at that time. The Japanese cutlery is not 
as well finished as that of either American or German 
make, and is somewhat cheaper, although hardly enough 
so to offset the difference in workmanship. 

Some of the leading manufacturers of pocket knives 
nave withdrawn their products from the market for the 
balance of the year. Any orders that the jobbers might 
place with them at this time would not be filled before 
May or June of next year, and no one is in position 
to definitely say what the price conditions will be then. 
However, unless some way is found of speeding up pro- 
duction higher prices are more to be expected than 
declines. The demand for razors is very satisfactory, 
with an exceptional call for safety blades. Despite this 
fact, there are stores in this district making cut prices 
on Gillette blades. 

The demand for silver and nickel plated ware is 
growing daily, as dealers are now laying in their stocks 
for the holiday trade, which is expected to be unusually 
heavy. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard beech handle, American made 
butcher knives, ‘‘fully guaranteed,” three brass saw screw 
rivets in handles, 6-in., $4 per doz.; 7-in., $4.65 per doz.: 
8-in., $5.65 per doz.; Standard pattern kitchen knives, $1 to 
$2.50 per doz. All prices net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade standard gauge pocket 
knives, length 3% inches, stag or wood handles, $6.75 per 
dozen, net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above are steel lined and black 
inside and with steel bolsters and no cap. 

Length 35 inches, stag or wood handles, $11.50 per dozen 
net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above are brass lined with nickel silver 
bolsters, caps and shields and clean inside. 

Length 35% inches, stag or wood handles, $17.75 per dozen 
net. f.o.b. Chicago. Above have two cutting blades and one 
patented punch blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length 3% inches, stag handles, ‘‘Boy Scout’’ pattern 
pocket knives, $19.80 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above 
have one cutting blade, one patented punch blade, one can 
opener blade, and one combination screwdriver and bottle 
cap opener blade. 

Toilet Clippers.—Khedive, $1.55 per pair net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Success, No. 1, $1.80 per pair net, f.o.b. Chicago; Suc- 
cess, No. 0, $1.90 per pair net, f.o.b. Chicago; Brown & 
Sharpe, No. 000, list per pair, $4.00, less 25 per cent discount: 
Brown & Sharpe, No. 00, list per pair $4.00, less 25 per cent 
discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 0, list per pair, $4.00, less 25 
per cent discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 1, list per pair 
$4.00, less 25 per cent discount. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, 
full hollow ground, %-in., 5-in., %-in., $21.00 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., %-in., 
%-in., $18.00 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago. Half hollow 
ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $14.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. ° 

Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and vest pocket edition, 
list $60.00 per dozen 
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Auto-strop standard and army edition, list $60.00 per doz. 
Above takes a discount of 25 per cent f.o.b. Chicago 

Extra blades for above, 6's, 50c., and 12’s, $1.00, less 25 
per cent discount per package. 

Gem Damaskeene safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per 
dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8.00 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Gem extra blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $4.20 per 
dozen packages; 12 dozen packages, $3.84 per dozen pack- 
ages; 36 dozen packages, $3.60 per dozen packages. 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per dozen 
net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8.00 per dozen net, .f.o.b. 
Chicago. Ever Ready extra blades, standard package of 6 
blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $3.36 per dozen packages: 
per card of 2 dozen packages, $6.72 per dozen; lots of 5 
ecards in one shipment, $6.24 per card. 

Table Ware.—Oneida Community teaspoons, per dozen net, 
f.o.b. Chicago, $4.75: Oneida Community tablespoons, $9.52 
per dozen net. f.o.b. Chicago; Oneida Community dessert 
spoons, $8.92 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; Oneida Com- 
munity hollow handle Knives and forks, $14.30 per set of 6 
knives and 6 forks, net f.o.b. Chicago; solid flat handle 
medium Knives and forks, Oneida Community, $9.41 per set 
of 6 knives and 6 forks, net f.o.b. Chicago. 


Table Cutlery.—''Gross Goods,’ standard makes and pat- 
terns, cocoa, ebony and white bone handles, $11.00 to $33.00 
per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Silverware.—1847 Rogers flatware, new list prices dated 
July 15, 1919. On basis $11.00 per doz. for teaspoons; on 
basis $22.00 per doz. for tablespoons, less 50-10-5 per cent 
discount. 


Nickel Silverware.—Teaspoons, $13.40 per gross net, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Tablespoons, $26.86 per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Medium knives and forks, six Knives and six forks in a set, 
¥3.50 per set net, f.0.b. Chicago. 


Shears.—Nickel plated straight trimmers, regular pattern, 
§-in., $11.20 per doz.; T-in., $12.90 per doz.; 8-in., $14.20 per 
doz.;: japanned straight trimmers, regular pattern, 6-in., 
$9.60 per doz.; 7-in., $10.80 per doz.; 8-in., $12 per doz 
barber shears, nickel plated, regular pattern, 7-in., $12.80 per 
doz.: 8-in., $14.20 per doz. All prices net, f.0.b. Chicago 


Twin Cities Cutlery Market 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, August 30, 1919 


HE call for cutlery has not changed very much in 

the past few weeks. The demand still runs heavy 
on razors, both old style and safety, with safety razor 
blades following closely. Pocket knives, hunting knives 
and goods of this description are selling heavily also. 
Fall and winter stocks of seasonable cutlery are begin- 
ning to come in, and are being put in place in the retail 
stores. Carving sets are being shown freely, although 
it may seem early as yet for this class of goods. 

The factories announced some time ago a general 
advance of 10 to 15 per eent on pocket cutlery and 
goods of this description. This to a great extent has 
been put into effect by the jobbers and by the retailers 
also as far as possible. Shears and scissors are selling 
at about the normal rate, with prices holding steady and 
showing some advance along some lines. 

There has been practically no German goods taken 
into this market so far, and the chances are that very 
little will be taken in. There seems to be a decided 
prejudice against them, and it will take some time be- 
fore this general impression wears away. 


Twin Cities Paint Market 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, August 3v, 1919. 


T is still rather difficult to tell whether the last 

advance in paint is going to reduce the sale to any 
great extent. It would seem, however, that this price 
would have the effect of curtailing sales to some extent 
as people will put off painting until another season if 
possible when they learn of the present quotation. 
Prices are still holding steady on other items, There 
seems very little change showing in the market in any 
way whatever. Linseed oil seems to be holding" up to 
the last quotation which has been prevailing for some 
weeks past. Turpentine has taken another advance, but 
this was to be expected owing to the condition of the 
market and the conditions surrounding the production 
and transportation of this article. 


Mixed Paints.—Sales are still fair on mixed paints, 
although perhaps somewhat later than in the past few 
weeks. This may not be due entirely to the advance 
in price, but can probably be laid also to the fact that 
there are so many small insects to spoil the finished 
condition of the work at this season of the year. A 
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few frosts will, undoubtedly, improve painting condi- 
tions again. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Mixed paint at 
$3.60 per gal. for first grade; $2.30 per gal. for second 
grade 

Linseed Oil—There is no change whatever in the 
market and sales are at about normal. Further ad- 
vances, however, may be expected along the line of 
price of this item. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil 
in barrel lots at $2.40 per gal.; raw linseed oil in barrel 
lots at $2.38 per gal 

White Lead.—White lead is used very sparingly in 
this market, most painters now preferring ready mixed 
paints for all purposes. Prices are still holding steady 
as last quoted, although some change may be expected 
almost any time along this line. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead in 100-Ib 
lots at $11.41 per ecwt. with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantities 

Turpentine.—Turpentine continues to sell at a fairly 
good rate, although the price is higher now than it was 
a few weeks ago. 

We quote from iocal jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine in bar- 
rel lots, $1.891, per gal 


Denatured Alcohol.—The call for denatured alcohol is * 


about normal, as it has been for several weeks past. 
There is no change in quotaiton. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Denatured alcohol 
in barrel lots at 50c. per gal. 

Shellac.—The shortage in the supply of shellac still 
continues and it is difficult to locate any fair stock of 
this material. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White shellac in 
barrel lots at $4.50 per gal.: orange shellac in barrel lots at 
$4.25 per ga 


Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, August 30, 1919. 


HE paint market for the Chicago territory continues 

to reflect more than a fair amount of activity, 
although the volume of sales would undoubtedly in- 
crease heavily if some agreement could be reached by 
the contractors and carpenters of the city proper. One 
large jobber declares that his sales of mixed paints for 
August will be fully 25 per cent higher than for any 
previous month this year. 

The fall painting season is opening up several weeks 
earlier than usual, which is accounted for by the great 
number of old buildings which have not been painted 
for several] years past. The owners now realize that 
these old buildings must either be painted this fall or 
suffer heavy deterioration. They also realize that the 
high rentals will more than pay for the increased 
painting costs. As there is somewhat of a shortage 
of master painters, those who have work to be done 
are arranging to have the painting done in advance of 
the fall rush. In the small towns and the country dis- 
tricts many paint customers are doing their own paint- 
ing, and the home painter nearly always buys the 
ready mixed colors. 

In some of the farming districts retail dealers are 
doing a good business selling paints for windmills. Some 
dealers are reported to have put on regular campaigns 
to have the windmills, tanks, etc., painted in their com- 
munities, with excellent results. 

A good business is also reported in sales of automo- 
bile paints and auto top dressings. These can readily 
be applied by the car owners and protect the car against 
th fall rains. 

Linseed oil continues high, with little change in the 
flaxseed situation. Such reports as have been received 
tend to confirm the belief that the Government crop 
estimate is too high. The Canadian flax situation is 
also disappointing. The crop in India is only about 
45 per cent of that for last year. Reports from Ar- 
gentine are more encouraging, the new crop showing 
an increased acreage from which shipments will be 
made in February. While there is not much inquiry 
on new business for immediate shipment, most of the 
crushers are sold up on oil for at least a month ahead. 

Denatured alcoho! has taken another jump of 8c. per 
gallon, and turpentine is selling locally at the highest 
price this season. Shellac is lower in price, but there 
is no supply on the market. 

Brushes.— Retailers report an increase in brush sales, 
although there is a tendency on the part of users to 
make an old brush do the work wherever possible. 
Local dealers are buying only in quantities to cover 
the fall trade. 


Hardware Age 


Mixed Paints.—Mixed paints are selling in better 
volume than during any previous period this year, and 
the paint season bids fair to be a prosperous one. 
Manufacturers report that they are behind with their 
orders, and many of them are planning extensions or 
additions to their plants. 

Linseed Oil.—There is little change in the linseed 
oil situation. The crushers declare that the Govern- 
ment seed crop estimates are too high, and that the 
Canadian crop is far below normal. Local crushers 
are sold up for about a month ahead. Features are 
strong, and there is a growing call for shipments under 
old contracts. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure linseed 
oil, in barrels, 1 to 4 bbls., one delivery, raw, $2.48 per gal.: 
boiled, $2.50 per gal.; 5 to 9 bbls., one delivery, raw, $2.28 per 

l.: boiled, $2.: 10 bbls. or over, one delivery, raw. 
} 2.25 per gal. Terms, 30 days net, or 
less 1 per cent if paid within 10 days from date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—-The market on turpentine is higher 
than that reported a week ago. Local jobbers are of 
the opinion that the break of two weeks ago was engi- 
neered by the large turpentine interests to check a 
runaway market and to restore confidence in the minds 
of the buyers, many of whom are convinced that specu- 
‘ation is a controlling factor in the present high prices. 
It is rumored that local dealers have called the atten- 
tion of the Government to conditions in this market. 
Local sales are confined to actual needs, and sales are 
light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure gum spirits of turpentine in barrels, $1.98 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—There is considerable activity 
reflected in the denatured alcohol market and the dis- 
tillers report the booking of large orders for fall de- 
livery. No prices are being quoted for deliveries after 
the first of the year. There has been an advance of 8c. 
per gallon in this market, and jobbers say prices are 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 180 deg. 
denatured alcohol, in barrels, 61¢c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. 
cans, 20c., and 1 gal. cans, 25c. per gal. more, which prices 
include containers. Where sold in bulk in less than barrels, 
the price is 10c. per gal. more, with extra charge for the 
cans, 

White Lead.—The demand for white lead continues 
heavy and the manufacturers are kept busy supplying 
the call. The manufacturers are evidently trying to 
hold down the prices until after the first of the year, 
as the high costs of pig lead and linseed oil would seem 
to justify higher white lead quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. kegs, 
3c. per Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 138%4c. per lb.; single kegs, $6.75 
each; 25-lb. kegs, 134%4¢. per Ilb.; single kegs, $3.45 each: 
12\%-lb. kegs, 13¥%4c. per Ib.; single kegs, $1.80 each. 

Shellac.—The general shellac market shows little if 
any change, although there has been a slight decline in 
the local prices. Small supplies are reported to be 
arriving from the East, but they are all sold on old 
orders. The primary market prices are all firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure 
shellac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, white, $5.75 per gal.: 
orange, $5.50 per gal. 

Dry Materials —The market on dry materials con- 
tinues firm with a steady demand. No price changes 
in the lines quoted have been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f'o.b. Chicago: New York 
plaster of paris, in barrels, $3.50 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting. 
in barrels. $1.75 to $2.50 per ewt.; English Venetian red, in 
barrels, $2.50 to $4 per cwt. 
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Hardware Men and “Blue- 
less’ Washday 


(Continued from page 95) 


A woman who has washed for years on a board 
does not know the best way to get results out of a 
machine, neither does a woman who has never 
washed at all and who tries a machine for the first 
time. One of the important things is the kind of 
soap solution, the temperature of the water, the 
amount of rinsing compared with the washing, etc. 
I can imagine, and have even known many cases 
of the best washer being bought, and being con- 
sidered a failure because it was not operated intelli- 
gently. Now, this fault can be remedied by joint 
work of the manufacturer and dealer. 

Washing machine purchasers must be educated 
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on modern technique of the laundry. Such educa- 
tion would greatly increase the sale of machines, 
since every satisfied user makes other prospects and 
also makes the woman herself get the best results 
out of her washer. 


Avoid Wrong Sex Attraction in Copy and 
Advertising 

advertising washers in your newspapers there 

is a place for more psychology than has been 
sometimes used. Have we not all seen washing ma- 
chine advertisements showing a pretty “chicken” 
type of woman operating a washer with slight 
limp of her sickly thin arm? 

Now, the woman who usually buys a washer is 
the plain, hardworking type, who has skimped and 
saved her egg money to send two boys to college. 
And at last, when Hiram has become prosperous he 
has consented to let her get one o’ them there new- 
fangled contraptions—a washer. Now, when she 
looks at this advertisement of a very simpy, pretty 
girl she does not feel more inclined to buy a washer, 
but she gets mad, yes, just plain mad, to think that 
a woman with such a pretty face and helpless ways 
could do the washing in one hour, as the advertise- 
ment said! She knows that pretty woman couldn’t 
and wouldn’t even try. It at once contrasts the 
pretty woman with herself, to her great disad- 
vantage, and that, Mr. Hardware Man, is always 
a wrong thing to do! 

If men must see pretty girls in advertisements 
let them stick them on their own cigarette and auto 
ads—and not stir up the antagonism of the hard- 
working woman who pays for the washer. She 
wants facts, information, before she opens her 
purse, and is only disgusted by the ad man’s lack 
of feminine insight. 

Not one mile from my home is one of the wealthi- 
est farmers on the island. Last year, when he 


Paint material prices as quoted i 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Seen, Oxide ...@D1. Sr 


won Biting ....ccsccccce 100 
take Otte Commercial: . 2... 1.15@1.20 
Gilbere nccccccccee 1.20@1.25 
— . — — 2.22@— Ex. Gilders........ 1.30@1.40 
City, five-bbl. lots ..2.25@— 
QNd OVEF....ccccee 2.25@— Putty Commercial— 
a ee 2.22@— Commercial, 120 Ib. - 
Somes, 2¢ @ gal. advance on won Ps hs bbieeabtede rath 
Lard, Prime Winter... ~_eesioas In 1 1. to 5 M. tins. $4. ‘e@s6. 00 
7 N > Aer 1.45@1.5¢ 
Nona aa a envavewhs 1 ‘0@— ’ Spirits Turpentine— 
Cotton seed, Crud ® gal 
7.o.b. mill........ 21.50@22.00 gal. 
—. Summer In Machine bbls............ 1.78 


Prime, bbl........ 25.00@ 
Tallow, ‘Acidless, car lots, ; _ 
1.30@— Gam Shellac _ 
Diamond I .. -Dominal 


Fine Orange .. -nominal 
Medium Orange -nominal 


Menhaden 
Northern Crude ....... nominal 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- 









eeeesescone 1.20@— 
Light Pressed...... : 28@- - A. C. Garnet - nominal 
Yellow Bleached....1.30@— Button ..... $i -25@1. 35 
White Bleac hed ig Button . -nominal! 
Winter : 100-1. 82Q— T. N Ma condecccccecessocs nominal 
Cocoanut Ceylon do- We Oe Qiveckccsdesacnns nominal 
mestic, bbl... per Dm. 19@- 
Cochin Imported spot... .nominal Colors in Oil— 
Domestic, bbl......21%@ ¥ 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.1.10@ 
Newfoundland, in bbl.1.15@— re ee steers See 
Corn Refined, bb!, 100 ™. ack, Coach, Japan.. 8@ 0 
25.50@28.50 - aang ia - st eeeeees Ht tH 
Porpoise body ....-..--- nominal TOP DIACK.......--- 
Olive. denatured. ..009.45@2.50 Blue Chinese......... 1,00@1.10 
Neatsfoot, Prime.....1.20@— Blue Prussian........ 1.00@1.10 
Palm, Lagos, spot per I., Blue, Ultramarine.... 40@50 
’ , -@— Aang cnn re.. ohne 13e7% 
- ' . , —_ Jreen, rome, Ws: 2 
Soya Bean, bbl... ™m.. 19@ Gan Pare. cs 60@75 
In@fan R66. .ccccecsc 5@39 
Miscellaneous— Venetian Red........ 16@18 
Sienna, Burnt........ 0@3 
Barytes: Umber, Raw.......0- 28@30 
White, Foreign, Umber, Burnt........ 28@30 
BP tOn -- ees eereeees nominal Chrome Yellow....... 38@45 
Domestic, prime 
some ipeleorree 30.00@31.00 White and Red Lead, 
of color, in bags &e— 
WD TOM .ccccceee 21.00@24.00 Cents @ Ib 
Chalk, Pnglish i im ton nominal Lead, wana White 
French .......- Pton nominal —o Dry ....ecerecceceee @9% 
China Clay, seeneeS @ In on White, less than 
teeekeneeues 16a 500 Ib., 
Damestic ........- 50@20 pS eres $13.00@— 
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could not get his peaches shipped quickly enough, 
he “got a mad on,” and laid down $800, just like 
that, for a new auto truck to move those peaches 
that very day! But his wife, who is fifty and 
weighs over 200 lb., does her washing by hand, on 
a board, in the way we suppose poor Eve originated 
when she took a discarded cocoanut shell and rubbed 
her fig leaf clean with it in the brook that gurgled 
through Eden. 

Why do not more men let their wives buy the 
$100 motor-operated washer, when they can well 
afford a tractor, and a corn seeder, and a planter, 
and most everything to make their own work easy? 
—because the retailers and manufacturers haven’t 
shamed them into it! 

My space is up! But I could tell you gentlemen 
even some more things. Have you, Mr. Hardware 
Man, “gone after” the sweet domestic science grad- 
uate, and shown her the new way to wash cloth- 
ing? S-sh! I know one of the largest schools for 
training in domestic science where in their “laun- 
dry course” the whole work is confined on two 
afternoons a week to washing a hand towel, or a 
pillow case—on a washboard! (And they pay one 
hundred dollars for it, too!) Two graduates of 
this school who once worked for me never had a 
smell at a washer (to be vulgar), and I have talked 
with dozens of other graduates who don’t know the 
difference between a “dolly” washer and a dough- 
nut; honest! Where is the washing-machine dis- 
tributor and his opportunity? Awake, Mr. Man! 

And while I have enjoyed writing this informal 
talk, I have still more to tell the retailers who sell 
household labor-savers to women, and my only hope 
is that some day I shall have the chance to meet 
them face to face, and give them a real “heart-to 
heart talk” on what the homemaker needs and wants 
and longs for to help her “reconstruct” the Ameri- 
can home on an efficient, csteiaaitte post-war basis! 


Brown, Spanish, high 


grades, per ton....24.00@— 


100 Ib. ..... $11.70 @— Brown, Spanish, low 
2000 lb. up to BrPaGes .nccccccecs 16.00@— 
10,000 Ib. per Carmine, No. 40, bulk.5.00@5.10 
100 Ib. ..... $11.41 @— Green, Chrome, ordinary 
10 ny Bag to Tex 
30, per G 
Dm ....0.0 @- “one ee oo 
Carload, _ mini- Metallic Paint, @ ton 


mum, 15 tons, Brow 
r 100 lb...$10.88 @— 
Litharge, American, 


idawaaad! 32.00@36.00 
|” alpina 35.00@ 40.00 
Ochre, Medium, @ -~, 


powdered, Steel 0.00@ 40.00 
a per 100 American Golden, em. e 
ceckheucmnns $13.00 @— 8 @10 

500 Tb. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, @ P., 

ye a See eRe , 
10,000 Ib. ....$11.41 @— Orange, Mineral English, 

10,000 Ib. up to nominal} 
30,000 Ib., per We . ceuneccndanas nomina) 
100 Ib. ......- $11.00 @— American ........ 18% @14% 

Carload, minimum Red, Indian 
IS COMO wcccccs $10.88 @— American, @ 100.14 @16 

Red, Tuscan......... 22 30 
ee ‘tiein Red, Venetian 8 100 1.2 @ 4% 
ee is ccaxscaas 19@20 
Red Sea! (French proc.) Sienna, Italian, burnt 
9% @— and powdered... 6% @15 
Green Sl. (French proc.) Burnt lump........ 4@ 
10% @— Italian, Raw, pow- 
White Sl. (French proc.) MCC Tee 6% @12 
114 @— American, Raw.... 24%@ 3 
American Process. American Burnt and 
5 p. ¢. lead sulphate, Powdered ....... 2%@ 4 
%@8% TOM. DG eeccascsens nominal 
0 p. c. lead sulphate...8@8% Vinerican, per ton.$20,00@40.00 
20 p. c. lead sulphate... 8@— SEE ve vekesxnaés - nominal 
35 p. c. lead sulphate.7%@— ‘Terra Alba. " 
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= EN ee ess @ 100 Db. - ee 
Dry Colors American, # 100 1, No. 1. 
BD L23@— 

Black, Carbon Gas...12 @25 American, @ 100 TB. No. 2, 

Black, Bone powdered. 54% @12 1.00@— 

Black, Drop ......... 5%@15 Umber, Turkey, Burnt 

Black, Lamp ........ 15 @45 and Powdered.....5 6 

Black, Ivory ........ 16 @30 Raw and powdered... .nominal 

Mineral Blacks, # ton, Burnt, American... 34@ 4 

35.00@45.00 MO WUacccnccecs nomina) 

Blue, Celestial ...... 12 @25 ROW ..cecccccceee 8 @ 8% 

Blue, Chinese........ 65@75 Yellow, Chrome, Pure. 28@— 


Blue, Prussian, Domestic, Oxide Red, Domestie, 


SUE cc ikacaeess 2 @ 3% 
Blue, Prussian Foreign...nomina] Vermillion, Quick Silver. 
Blue, Soluble........ 68@78 ere 1.65@— 
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Publicity for the Retailer 





Adapting a Magazine Article to Local Publicity—An Echo of Wartime 
Days in France—Making Publicity Create Optimism 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Be Bsure to Bread Bthis 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 


HIS ad, sent us by William Ludlum, adman 
ii for Howard’s of Mount Vernon, N. Y., is well 
worth some careful thought. The idea behind 
it is the utilization of other material than that pro- 
vided by the sales features of hardware items. 
Most hardware dealers have felt at times the need 
for a change and some brand new ideas in their 
publicity, yet have not known exactly how to turn 
the trick. Many times, in this department, we have 
suggested using items of current interest whether 


1—Bvery Bunusual 


BHARDWARE 
jand BHouse BFurnishings-- 


The above method of spelling is not due to.a “B” in the 
bonnet of the compositor, left over from the “night before,” 
but is the direct result of reading a story in the Saturday 
Evening Post concerning the invention of 


Bjones Bjugs 
The inventor; in explanation, states that “the ‘B’ is 
silent, as in shortcake,” and hardware, with a “B,” is subject 
to the same treatment; don’t pronounce it, just think of it. 
We put it there because it stands for the three most impor- 
tant things in the prosperity of Mount Vernon— 


Buy——-Build-——Boost ! 


‘When we spell hardware with a “B,” making it 


BHardware 


it means that we aré putting the boost in our business for the 
ultimate boosting of Mount Vernon, and, as for you, forget 
all about your “P’s” and “Q's” if you have a mind to, but 


Watch Out for Your “B’s”’ 


and BOOST Mount Vernon in every way possible, whatever 
and wherever you— 














The “Easy” Vacuum Electric Washer differs radically from other 
washers becausc it opperates on the vacuum or suction principle. Posi- 
tively no wear or tear on the clothes, nor will ft in the Icast injure the 
daintiest laces. 


Simple and inexpensive to operate, costing about one cent per nour 
fer current to wash 4s mach as would take four hours of hand washing. 


ILION HARDWARE COMPANY Phore 102 





2—Introducing “Easy Monday” 


in the form of general news, events, stories or hap- 
penings of local interest. Some few hardware deal- 
ers have made use of our suggestion and here is 
Mr. Ludlum working out the same idea. 

If you read the ad, you’ll get the idea at once. 
It is surprising the number of items of general in- 
terest that can be turned to account, when an effort 
is made to get the material. 

Just get the habit of scrutinizing everything you 
read and see and hear of with a view to its adver- 
tising possibilities. Do this and you won’t be hard 
up for ideas to make your ads fresh and inviting. 


‘* Easy Monday” Is Good 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 


1B is an ad sent us by Jay Brackett of the 
Ilion Hardware Company, Ilion, N. Y. Mr. 
Brackett wants to know what we think of it. We 
give it a clean bill of health. It looks attractive, 
is easy to read, copy is brief and the cut really 
shows the construction of the washer, and in this 
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DADDY! 


GIVE THAT BOY 
A REAL POCKET KNIFE 


Bring HIM down and let him see our winaow Jirpuy of 
ROBESON SHUREDGE POCKET KNIVES. 


Mt you can “lead” him away without getting him « real 
porket koife—well, we are willing to leave it to the boy 
ROBESON SHUREDGE POCKET KNIVES are made ™ 
Awertea by Americans for Americans. 


EY-CL 
mamecemsvs~ — SYMBECURY 


For your selection we are showing more than one bun- 5 


Bring the boy with jou when you come. 











3—The boy as a buying power 


respect is so different from the smudges that some- 
times get into hardware ads. 

What we like about this ad is the stress laid upon 
the suction principle. It is easy to convince folks 
that suction does not tear and wear out fabrics. 
Then we like the direct comparison of cost: have 
not seen this comparison so directly made in 
any of the recent washer ads received by us. House- 
wives often get the idea that operating a home 
washer is frightfully expensive, and it is well to 
cover this point. 

Last but not least, we like “Easy Mondays” 
that’s saying a mouthful in a couple of words, as 
the slang goes. 


Knives for Boys 
No. 3 (3 cols. x 4 in.) 
‘Ts ad comes to us from C. B. Knighten of the 
Blakey-Clark Company, Ennis, Tex., who says 
in regard to our last comment on his ads: “Have 
just read your criticism on our recent oil stove ad 
and agree with you. It is always nice to have 
someone on whom you can unload your mistakes, 
and this time I can blame the printer for the fault 
in this ad. I thank you for your helpful sugges- 
tions (and they are all helpful).” 
Well, friend Knighten, we can’t say anything de- 
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rogatory concerning this ad but we can make a 
suggestion that you can use when you run another 
similar ad. There’s a knife in great favor with 
kids, and as near as we can describe it we would 
say that it is husky looking with a ring in the end 
of it and an equipment like a dreadnought, includ- 
ing a gimlet, a can opener, a file, a reamer and a 
lot of other blades useful to kids roaming through 
4—Something new in stove publicity 
(See next page) 


“Read This” 


Cooking in France 
Actual Experiences 








Christmas eve we decided that we would 
g0 over near our old Billets to see some 
of our French friends. (We had been sav- 
ing tobacco, crackers, chewing gum, and 
chocolates, so We filled our pockets and 
Started out. After reaching St. Magne, we 
Presented our friends with the only 








ft 
Christmas gifts which it was possible for us to give, and started with the 
»id Grandmother, and ended by giving the hired boy a package of cigar- 












They insisted that we remain for supper, and knowing that the Mess 
Sergeant had a big pot of beans for supper we decided to eat with our 
French fiends. 

The old grandmother waddled out and came back with an arm full of 
grape vine twigs made up in small bundles which was all! of the fuel that 
they had. The mother started the fire, which consisted of one small 
bunch of twigs, and she was compelled to use a small hand bellows in ory 
jer to make the fire burn. Then she placed a small skillet over the fire 
and proceeded to fry a rabbit, while we were thinking of beans. = then 
fried some potatoes, and ended up with steak, which was s prinkl ith 
garlic gon This was our supper and we enjoyed it pros vow A 

w in Greenville, if you will buy one of the Florence automatic 4 
to start the 


tire, and you can cook five or six different things at the same ‘time. 
“Come in and let us show you this wonderful stove. 


Phone 14 P () f Phone 15 
HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 
212 South Me: Street. 


“‘A Store Which Will Endeavor to Serve You.’’ 





woods and along summer streams. We think it is 
called a Boy Scout knife. My, what an ad you 
could write on that knife. You’d have all the dad- 
dies in town flocking in your store. 

(Continued on next page) 


5—The optimist on the job (See next page) 





As a nation thinketh in its heart, so is it. 
If America thinks pessimistically, pessimism will rule 


basiness. 
If America thinks pessimistically as to the condition 
of present and future business, it will optimistically 


develop prosperity. 

WE ARE OFTEN ASKED: “Now that the war is over 
what will be the effect on land prices, prices of goods; 
and live stock?” We answer: The whole wurld needs 
our foodstuffs, our raw materials and our manufactur- 
ed goods; building operations both here and abroad 
must be resumed on a gigantic scale. These token large 
demands, labor all employed and well paid and prices 
for everything good. 

OTHERS SAY: The Manufacturers’ Record says: 

“Railroad and public road building in the next five 
years, along with other construction work will soon 
start on a scale never before known and business wil! 
be the best ever.” 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Fank of New York, declares: “The situation in the U. 
S. is particularly promising. All that we need is indi- 
vidual confidence and courage. The belief in prosperi- 
ty is its creation.” 





DOWN. WITH THE PESSIMIST! UP WITH THE OPTIMIST. AMERICA’S WONDERFUL 
BUSINESS POTENTIALITIES 


4 


Hardware Age says: “The most prospercus times our 
farmers have ever seen are just ahead of them.” 


ALL BIG BUSINESS CONCERNS over the U.S. are 
preparing for the gteatest business activities ever be- 
fore known in this country. This grows out of the fact 
that the people of the U. S. must feed, clothe and rebuild 
Europe. 


With such an undertaking facing us land will go up, 
farm produce will bring good prices, manufactured 
goods will sell at good prices and labor will be fully em- 
ployed. Certainly the outlook for all of us is most en- 
couraging. 


Our hardware business and allied lines was the best 
in 1918 in our experience of nearly 25 years, but we con- 
fidently expect a better business in 1919. 


We extend the Greetings of the New Year to all of our 
customers and friends and express the hope that all will 
jump in and get their share of the boundless opportuni- 
ties before us. 


THORPE BROS., 


The Always Busy Store, 
Versailles, Mo. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Can’t Help Reading This Ad 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in ) 
HIS ad was sent us by The Poe Hdwe. & Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and the caption, ‘‘Read 
This,” is superfluous, as one can’t help reading it. 
Stories of our doughboys will never grow old nor 
will they ever lose their power to hold our interest. 

Sometimes we better appreciate our modern con- 
veniences when we have them contrasted with 
methods shorn of comfort. The strength of this 
ad lies in the close “tie-up” of the narrative with 
the subject of the ad. This is a point to keep in 
mind when using an item of general interest. 

We can’t resist saying a few words about the Poe 
slogan. In our humble opinion, it is pretty weak. 
Any store endeavors to serve its patrons. That’s 
the least it can do. The customer is always sure of 
being served. What concerns him is HOW he will 
be served. We sort of sense the thought that sug- 
gested this slogan—the thought of understatement, 
which is commendable. The wording, however, 
doesn’t convey the idea with sufficient clearness and 
“pep.” To get a little “Poe Pep” in this slogan we 
make this suggestion: ‘A Store Which Endeavors 
to Serve You Well.” That is understatement, vet 
conveys a promise of better service. 





Gentlemen, Greet the Optimist 


No. 5 (half page ad). 


RANK C. THORPE of Thorpe Bros., Versailles, 

Mo., sent us this ad with this comment: “I am 
working the auto suggestion theme to keep ’em 
going and prevent slacking up to wait for low 
prices. Our merchants here are using this policy 
at present. Believe if hardware dealers would all 
get to boosting, their cash drawers would show up 
better for 1919.” 

In face of Mr. Thorpe’s comment, and his well- 
worked-out ad, any addendum by us seems unneces- 
sary. Go to it, hardware men. Take a tip from 
Thorpe. 


Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 1919. Headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary, National Hardware Association, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. F. D. Mitchell, secretary, American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, chair- 
man, Detroit, Mich. 

OKLAHOMA: HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 9, 
10, 11, 1919. W. B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point. 

NEW YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Syracuse, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1920. Headquarters, Onondaga Hotel. Exhibition, 
State Armory, Jefferson Street. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1920. H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hardware Age 





You will lose money if 
you do not read two 
important articles in 
this issue. One starts 
on page 91—the other 
on page 96. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 10, 11, 12 and 
13, 1920. Hotel headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph Auditorium, St. 
Joseph, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

THE MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBIT at Grand Rapids, Feb. 10, 11, 12 
and 13, 1920. Headquarters, Hotel Pantlind. Ex- 
hibit at the Furniture Exhibition Building. A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. Karl S. Judson, ex- 
hibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


The Campaign Is On 
(Make It Pay This Fall) 
By WALLACE H. BLAKE 


Sing a song of Springtime, 
Everybody busy, 

Four and twenty aldermen 
Riding in one Lizzie; 
When she stopped a minute 

(It was rather quaint!) 
Every blessed mother’s son 
Bought a can of paint. 


Sing a song of Hometown 
Really on the jump, 
Cleaning up and painting up 
Every cussed dump; 

Everybody happy, 
Everybody glad, 

Everybody hustling— 
Even dear old Dad! 


Mother’s in the parlor 
Brushing varnish on; 
Sister’s in the kitchen 
Helping Brother John; 
Grandma’s mixing mill white 
In the old cowshed; 
(Gosh, a fellow hates to 
Lie so late in bed!) 


Cleaning up and painting up, 
So the days go by, 

Preachers, prudes and prima cons 
Mixing in the pie; 

When that pie is opened, 
Tell me if it ain’t 

A jolly day, a dollar day, 

FOR 


Reading matter continues on page 136 
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McKINNEY HARDWARE 
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REE POSITIONOF RING: 


A Safeguard Every Garage 
Owner Will Appreciate 


The McKinney Garage Door Holder automatically locks doors open and 
holds them there—secure against the strongest wind—protecting the car as 


it enters or leaves. 


3y reason of the unique and exclusive “slot” construction of the holding 
bar doors can be held securely open at practically any desired angle. This 
makes it possible to provide the proper amount of ventilation and light while 
working inside without having to throw the entrance wide open. 


When selling a bill of hardware for a pair of swinging garage doors don't 
stop with the lock, bolts and hinges—make the entrance safe for driving in 
and out—inelude a pair of McKinney Garage Door Holders. 


Full details of this new holder as wel 
as valuable information on many other 
items of garage hardware is given in our 
new SUPPLEMENT A, which has just 
come from the press. Write for your 
copy now. 


Mc KINNEY MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 
WROUGHT STEEL \sex/] BULLDERS' HARDWARE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Vacuum Jug 


The “Icy-Hot” Jug manufactured 
by the Icy-Hot Bottle Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is a protected jug on 
which the outside metal case entirely 
encircles the inner glass bottle. The 
inner fillers are said to be scientifi- 





“Icy-Hot” jug 


cally cushioned so that the jugs are 
especially durable. 

One of the chief virtues claimed for 
these jugs is that drinking water can 
be kept ice cold for 24 hours without 
the use of ice and that they are con- 
structed so as to be absolutely dust 
proof. 


New Metal Flower Box 


The Savo Steel Flower and Plant 
Box, with its self-watering and self- 
irrigating features, is claimed by the 
Savo Manufacturing Company, 9 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, to be 
constructed under the self-irrigation 
plan so that plants cannot be over- 
watered and so that the air can go 
directly to the roots. 

These boxes are made of galvanized 
steel, with round corners and a full 
roll rim. There are six sizes, finished 
in aluminum or dark green enamel. 


AIR AND’ 
WATER TUBER 
= X 





Savo flower bow 


The tube in one corner of the box, 
extending upward from the double 
arch reservoir to the top of the soil, 
is for filling the reservoir with water 


once a week, also for the air to enter 
into the top of the arches, from where 
it passes up into the soil. This box 
is said to be both leak-proof and rust- 
proof. 


New Mechanical Toys 


Two of the many mechanical toys 
brought out a short time ago by Fer- 
dinand Strauss, Inc., 7 West 22nd 
Street, New York City, is “Jenny, the 
Balking Mule,” and “Tip-Top, the 
Mechanical Porter.” Both are at- 


tractive and amusing in appearance. 

“Jenny” and her cart is 8% in. 
long, and she is said to be a constant 
source of mechanical surprises to the 





“Jenny, the Balking Mule” 





Mechanical Porter” 


“Vip-Top, the 


kiddies. The entire toy is made of 
standard metal and brightly deco- 
rated. 

“Tip-Top, the Mechanical Porter,” 
is 7 in. long and 5% in. high. This 
little man walks and acts like a real 
porter, and, like the “Balking Mule,” 
is made of metal and brightly colored. 
A specially constructed spring regu- 
lates his actions and makes him ap- 
pear very realistic. 


Adjustable Window Cleaner 


Allan J. Coleman, N. W. Cor. Lake 
Street and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is featuring a new “Professional” 
adjustable window cleaner made with 
a frame of heavy polished brass strips 


It is as- 
screws and all 


and a cast brass handle. 
sembled with brass 
parts are lacquered. 
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The “Professional” adjustable window 
cleaner 


To make it durable, this frame is as- 
sembled with two strips of a specially 
prepared high-grade red gum rubber. 


Liquid Soap Fixture 


The Universal liquid soap fixture, 
illustrated below, is a tilting type 
made of best materials, heavily nickel- 
plated, beautifully finished, non-cor- 
rosive and positive in action. A 
slight movement of the hand delivers 
a quantity of soap into the palm. 

The device fills through opening on 
top, by removing the discharge nipple. 
If desired a special key can be fur- 
nished for locking the nipple so as 
not to be removable. It is said that 
the fixture cannot possibly leak or get 
out of order. It is very efficient and 
fills a long-felt want. The manufac- 
turer is the Universal Products Com- 
pany, 297 Pearl Street, New York 
City. 























The Universal liquid soap fixture 


Reading matter continues on page 138 
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Diamond Bicycle Tires and Diamond Auto- 
mobile Tires are Allies for more business. 







Sell the father Diamond Automobile Tires 
and you’re more than likely to sell the son 
Diamond Bicycle Tires. 







Vice versa; if you sell the son Diamond 
Bicycle Tires, he will exert his influence in 
persuading the father to choose Diamond 
Automobile Tires. 








Make your store Diamond 
headquarters. Stock up 
now with Diamond Bicycle 
Tires, Diamond Motorcycle 
Tires and Diamond Auto- 
mobile Tires. 





Hardware dealers, everywhere, know that 
Diamond Automobile Tires and Diamond 
Bicycle Tires make an ideal, profitable com- 
bination which increases sales tremendously. 









Write for the Diamond Proposition 






THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO 









































Bethlehem De Luxe Mica 
Spark Plug 


A new spark plug has recently been 
placed on the market by the Bethle- 
hem Corp. of Allentown, Pa. Manu- 
facturers claim ‘that a new methcd 
is used in applying the mica in the 
manufacturing of this product. The 
center electrode is first wound with 
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New mica spark plug 


thin sheets of India ruby mica and 
then bound with washers of the same 
material forced down under heavy 
pressure. This, it is claimed, makes 
it impossible for the mica to chip or 
peel off. 

This spark plug is especially de- 
signed for use on heavy trucks and 
tractors. 


F-F Bantam Battery Booster 


The France Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently placed on the mar- 
_Ket the F-F Battery Booster, which 
is intended primarily to meet the re- 
quirements of home battery charging. 
It has the same identical construction 
as the standard Battery Booster, ex- 
cept that it is smaller in design and 
has a charging rate of 8 amperes. 

It is made in one style known as 





Type 6, and operates from lamp 
socket on 100 to 130-volt 60-cycle al- 
ternating current. 

It will fully charge a 6-volt battery 
cf any ampere-hour capacity, and can 

















Bantam battery booster 


be used on a 12-volt battery by charg- 
ing one-half of it, or 3 cells, at a 
time. The full equipment includes a 
long extension cord and plug, heavy 
charging wires with red positive wire 
and also battery clips. 

This Battery Booster is finished in 
black enamel, and the dimensions are 
5 by 7 by 7 inches. Its weight is 19 
pounds. An additional feature that 
the manufacturer claims for this de- 
vice is that when the current is 
turned on the Rectifier starts itself, 
thus charging may be carried on 
safely over night unattended. 


New Hi-Lo Jacks 


A new jack has recently been p:aced 
on the market which is claimed to ke 
different from any other jack by the 
Rowe Calk & Chain Company, of 
Plantsville, Conn. This jack is con- 


structed on the toggle-joint principle 
which, incidentally, is one of the old- 





New Hi-Lo jack 


est and simplest forms of applying 
power known to man. The toggle- 
joint principle increases in lifting 
‘ower as the load is raised. 

The Hi-Lo Jack is a compact prac- 
tical tool which wi:] start to lift its 
load at 6 in. and will raise it to a 
height of 17 in. The long handle, 
which is an integral part of the jack 
itself, gives sufficient leverage to raise 
a heavy load with small effort. This 
jack is made in six sizes and of a com- 
bination of drop-forging, malleable 
castings and cold rolled steel. 

The Rowe Calk & Chain Company 
have taken over the sole manufactur- 
ing and selling rights of Hi-Lo Jacks 
formerly made by the Hi-Lo Jack 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Universal P. V. Ammeter 


The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, manu- 
facturers of the Universal P. V. Am- 
meter, claim that the outstand.ng 
feature of this instrument is the Uni- 
versal application to all makes of 
cars, all types of lighting and start- 
ing systems and all voltage systems. 
It is said that this instrument will 
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Universal P. V. 


ammeter 


operate under any conditions, it hav- 
ing been particularly designed for 
cranking circuit use. It is flush type, 
black finish with a range of 30-0-30 
amperes. The diameter of the body 
is two inches, and the diameter of 
the hole required in the dash is 2 1-16 
inches. Each ammeter is furnished 
with a full supply of mounting 
screws, nuts and washers. 


Reading matter continues on page 140 
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RICHARDS-WILCOX 


Tried and True Trolley Track 


Every length ears the R-W Trade-Mark—None genuine without it 


Used on All the’ Styles of Doorways shown below—and many others 


There is a big advantage to the hardware merchant in being able to sell the same 


style of track for use on a variety of jobs. 
It eliminates the necessity of carrying a small stock of track for each class of 


building, and buying at the small order price. 








Catalog No. 16 
shows hangers for 
doorways of all kinds. 
You should have a copy. 
Write now. 
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“A Haneer for any Door that Slides.’ 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Strours AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. new yor tenon 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA LONDON. ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


ELENA, ARK.—The Tappan Hardware Company, 
dealing in automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games and washing ma- 
chines, has increased its capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 
MENA, ARK.—The Watkins Hardware Company’s 
capital stock has been increased from $25,000 to $30,- 


3000. The firm’s business is both wholesale and retail. 


Fort Lupton, Cot.—S. A. McEvans has succeeded to 
the business of W. W. Adamson. . 

LEWISTON, IpAHO.—Roy A. Gage is purchaser of the 
Lewiston Hardware Company. His stock comprises a 
line of automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 


’ ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 


mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games 
and washing machines. 

KINGSTON, ILtt.—J. H. Uplinger, who was formerly 
in the hardware business, has commenced business here, 
carrying a complete stock of hardware and implements. 
He requests catalogs on stoves and a’ general line of 
hardware. 

LEWISTOWN, ILL.—Morgan & Williamson request cat- 
alogs on a general line of hardware. 

MOLINE, ILL.—Glenn & Trevor, engaged in the hard- 
ware and implement business for the past 20 years, 
have disposed of their stock to Clarence and P 
Trevor. The new firm will be known as Trevor & 
Trevor. 

, WESTON, ILL.—C. E. Graves & Co.’s store and build- 
ings were destroyed by fire. Catalogs are requested on 


.automobile accessories, belting and packing, buggy 


whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 


* eutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, furni- 


ture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 

Woopstock, ILt.—Edward Field has purchased an 


» interest in the Whitson hardware store, and the firm 


will hereafter be known as the E. J. Field Hardware 
Company. The interior of the store will be redecorated 
and new lines added to the regular stock. 

MILForD, IND—Sharp Bros. are purchasers of the 
Mishler hardware stock. 

LITTLE Rock, lowa.—Abben & Siebring have disposed 
of their implement and harness stock to Abraham 
Abben, who. requests catalogs on automobile tractors 


¢,and trucks. 


“ Mitrorp, Ilowa.—Edward Gran & Son have bought 
the .hdrdware business of Patrick Burk. The new 
owners request catalogs on the following: Automobile 
aecessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, heavy hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, plumbing department, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machifies. 

CLAFLIN, Kan.—J. L. Miller has disposed of his 
interest in J. W. Miller & Co. to his brother Louis. The 
firm is now composed of J. W. and Louis Miller. No 
change will take place in the firm name. 


GREAT BEND, KAN.—Funk & Jamison request cata- 
logs on a general line of hardware and furniture. 
WAKEFIELD, KaAnN.—W. L. Marshall, successor to H. S. 


‘. 


Walter, requests catalogs on builders’ hardware, fishing 
tackle, harness, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen house- 
furnishings, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. ; 

AITKIN, MINN.—The Aitkin Hardware Company re- 
quests catalogs. 

BuFFALO, MINN —The C. E. Falk Company has com- 
menced business here, dealing in automobile acces- 
sories, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 

SAUK CENTER, MINN.—C. E. Bohall has disposed of 
his interest in the hardware business of G. Hillerud & 
Co. to John H. Hanson. 

VERNDALE, MINN.—Andrew Attleson, who has re- 
sme opened an implement store here, requests cata- 
ogs. 

ABSAROKEE, MONT.—The Stillwater Trading Com- 
pany has commenced business here, handling a stock 
of the following, on which catalogs are requested: 
Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

BRIDGER, MONT.—The Baldwin Lumber & Hardware 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000 to deal in automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. The incorpo- 
rators are Clement J. Baldwin, Henry Doerr, Charles 
Gluck, Francis A. Glass and F. C. Mitchell. Catalogs 
requested. . 

NEWCASTLE, IND.—Ross & Hughes are purchasers of 
the implement stock of Hoy Bros. 

Wynot, Nes.—Luken & Simeon, who have succeeded 
to the business of A. G. Luken, request catalogs on fur- 
niture. 

LAMBERTVILLE, N. J.—George H. Barber is now a 
member of the New Jersey Implement & Hardware 
Company, 26 Bridge Street. 

PATERSON, N. J.—N. Veenboer has moved to larger 
and more commodious quarters at 466 Union Avenue. 

Moravis, N. Y.—William H. Hodder has taken over 
the stock of J. D. Helm & Son. 

RICHMOND Hix, N. Y.—Irving W. Tuthill now owns 
the stock and business of Tuthill & Schellenger, 3307 
Jamaica Avenue. 

BowMAN, N. D.—The implement stock of C. M. 
Hjerleid has been sold to C. E. Berquist & Son. 


Dover, OH10.—The Harger hardware stock and fix- 
tures have been bought by Homer S. Spence, 213 Fac- 
tory Street. 

MT. Victory, OH10.—Hoover & Bridge have suc- 
ceeded to the business of Dickinson, Rule & Co. 

ZALESKI, OHI0.—W. A. Sprouse has sold an interest 
in his hardware business to J. L. Cavanaugh, who has 
been associated with him for the past 20 years, also 
an interest to David Watkins. Sprouse & Cavanaugh 
& Watkins will be the new firm name, and the present 
stock now carried will be increased. 
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